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SALEM’S PART IN THE NAVAL WAR 
WITH FRANCE 


JAMES DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


OYAGES from Salem to the French West Indies were 

greatly encouraged by our Revolution, and in the years 
immediately succeeding, forty or fifty vessels a year arrived 
from those islands.’ This traffic reached its peak in 1792 and 
1793, when sixty-three and sixty-two vessels arrived, respec- 
tively. This was the more curious because there had already 
been numerous seizures of our vessels by the French. At that 
time, neither the trade with the British islands nor that with 
the Dutch and Danish combined approached the French 
total.? A large part of the French island trade was with His- 
paniola (Hayti), but Martinique and Guadeloupe came in 
for numerous visits, and even the little island of Marie Ga- 
lante was not overlooked. On the north coast of the island 
of Hispaniola a great many vessels touched at Cape Francois 
and Mole St. Nicolas; while Port au Prince, Jeremie, and Go- 
naive in the Gulf of Leogane, and Aux Cayes and Jacmel on 


1 J. Duncan Phillips, “Salem Commerce, 1783-1789,” Essex Institute His- 
torical Collections, LXXxv, 141-145. 

2 MS. statistics compiled from the Salem Custom House Records by H. N. 
Otis for the author. 
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the south coast, were constantly visited. These ports were 
nearer and easier to get to than the Leeward Islands. The 
French were lenient in their customs restrictions, and things 
went along smoothly. They needed our provisions and were 
glad to sell their coffee, sugar, and molasses. There had been 
some friction at times but not much until the wars of the 
French Revolution began. In July, 1786, some of our vessels 
were seized at Aux Cayes,® and in September, 1787, the 
schooner Patty was condemned for some infraction of French 
laws of trade;* but the seizures were probably justifiable, 
since they created no special alarm and Salem vessels con- 
tinued to go there. 

It was not till June, 1790, that rumors of restrictions on 
our trade began to be circulated when Captain Tucker, just 
in from St. Eustatia, reported news of an ordinance exclud- 
ing American vessels from the French West Indies.5 This 
probably referred to a law excluding merchandise brought 
thither from the East Indies. 

Meanwhile civil disorders began to arise in the French 
colonies and steadily grew worse as the revolution at home 
progressed. People were reported assembling at Leogane 
with intent to attack Port au Prince,® and soon affairs were 
so upset there that the masters of vessels could not dispose 
of their cargoes’ and were giving away the lumber which was 
their principal item of trade. 

In Martinique, a slave insurrection had been going on for 
some time, but by November, 1790, the situation had be- 
come so confused that a Salem captain who put in at St. 
Pierre found many vessels held there, with the cargoes they 
could not dispose of, rotting. Determined not to be caught, 
he planned to escape but was himself taken on shore for the 

3 Salem Chronicle, July 1, 1786. 

4 Salem Mercury, September 25, 1787. 

5 Salem Gazette, June 27, 1790. 
1 


Captain Ropes in the Salem Gazette, September 7, 1790. 
Salem Gazette, October 5, 1790. 
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night as security. Next morning, however, he let his schooner 
drift till out of reach of the guns and then made sail and de- 
parted, though fired on by a pilot boat.* In the spring French 
troops arrived, the Negro insurrection was put down, and 
things became more normal there. 

For a few more months our vessels visited all the ports, but 
the following autumn a serious Negro insurrection broke out 
at Cape Francois, with brutal massacres of the whites. As a 
consequence of the disturbance, American vessels arriving 
were not allowed to depart till they had discharged their car- 
goes. Since there were no purchasers, the cargoes were 
dumped into the sea, but duties had to be paid just the same.°® 
Things went from bad to worse till the insurrectionists 
burned the city. 

At Port au Prince an embargo which had been imposed 
was raised’ and the Negroes and whites made a treaty, but 
the trouble broke out at Aux Cayes and an embargo was de- 
clared there."* The treaty at Port au Prince did not last long, 
and by February, 1792, word came that the town had been 
burned and that armed vessels had been fitted out to bring 
all Americans in the vicinity into port lest they supply the 
Negroes with food. All through the year 1792, reports came 
from our captains of detentions, seizures, and losses at the 
French ports from either the authorities trying to cripple the 
rebels or the rebels seizing supplies. French troops and frig- 
ates finally arrived and helped toward establishing order 
around Cape Francois, perhaps our most important port of 
entry. 

Up to the end of 1792 the troubles were chiefly French 
and local, but our peaceful shipping was soon to become 
everywhere the sport of far more powerful nations, to whose 


8 Salem Gazette, November 9, 1790. 

9 Captain Beckford, in the Salem Gazette, November 1, 1791; Captain 
Neal, December 20, 1791. 

10 Salem Gazette, October 25, 1791. 

11 Captain Andrews, in the Salem Gazette, January 2, 1792. 
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navies we were simply an incident in a far larger and more 
dangerous game. The war France was already waging with 
Prussia and Austria did not concern us much; but by Febru- 
ary, 1793, she was at war with Spain, England, and the 
Netherlands, and that concerned us a great deal. As early as 
April, 1792, word came that the Spanish governor of Cuba 
had ordered all foreign merchants out of the island within 
forty days.’* At first the French policy was to treat us almost 
as a French colony. The decree of February 19, 1793, relaxed 
the previous restrictions on bringing East India goods to the 
West Indies and equalized our duties with those of French 
vessels,’* while the notorious Citizen Genet, who had landed 
in Charleston, proceeded to fit out privateers there to prey 
on the British trade, and attempted to establish French con- 
sular courts in our cities to condemn prizes. This procedure, 
which, if allowed to go on, would have placed us in a very 
strange position, was promptly stopped by the President as 
soon as the means of suppressing it became available. Some 
of the Genet privateers got to sea, however, and one of them 
seems to have been commanded by a Captain Connolly, a 
former Salem privateersman’* though probably not an 
American citizen.The affair did get one of our citizens into 
a peculiar mess. Gideon Henfield, who had commanded 
several privateers during the Revolution, including the fa- 
mous ship Roebuck, finding himself stranded in Charleston, 
was induced to enter on one of Genet’s privateers as a prize 
master. The British ship William was taken as a prize, and 
Henfield as prize master brought her into Philadelphia, but 
her sale was stopped by a United States marshal. Henfield 
himself was presently arrested and sent to jail for serving 
against a country with which we were at peace. Genet pro- 
tested to Jefferson, then Secretary of State, but did not get 


12 Salem Gazette, June 19, 1792. 
13 American State Papers, 1789-96 (Washington, 1833), 56. 
14 Salem Gazette, May 7, 1793- 
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any satisfaction.» When Henfield was tried by jury in the 
Circuit Court, however, the case was not pressed very hard, 
and he was not held guilty.'® 

Salem suffered quite a little at the hands of Citizen Genet’s 
privateers. In October, 1793, Captain Andrew Slewman, in 
Joshua Ward's brigantine St. John, was held up by a priva- 
teer from Charleston, entirely manned by English and Ameri- 
cans but flying French colors and claiming a Genet com- 
mission. The captain appeared to have no control of his 
crew, who plundered the St. John at will of fruit, wine, vege- 
tables, and, what made Captain Slewman maddest, his best 
shoe buckles!!* Joseph Wait of Salem testified’* that he was 
of the crew of a brig called the William, not of Salem, when a 
privateer named the Citizen Genet intercepted the vessel and 
ordered his captain flogged till he answered questions and 
then took off goods worth {250. 

Later in the year France passed navigation acts which ex- 
cluded all vessels of all nations from the carrying trade to 
France, to French colonies, or between French ports except 
in the commodities of their own country.’® There were other 
decrees authorizing the capture of enemy property on neutral 
ships. All of these were passed and repealed and passed again 
so rapidly during the years 1793-1795 that it was hard for 
merchants to know what they could do legally,”® but profits 
were large and they ran all sorts of risks. 

Most of the troubles of our ships so far were due to the 
changing conditions of war and insurrection, and manifested 
no special ill-will against us as a nation. The attitude was 
rather one of disregard and contempt for a feeble neutral. 
Our greatest losses came from delays and the interruption of 


15 American State Papers, 1789-96, 69-70. 

16 Salem Gazette, June 18 and August 13, 1793. 

17 Salem Gazette, October 8, 1793. 

18 Salem Gazette, November 12, 1793. 

19 American State Papers, 1789-96, 373-396. 

20 G. W. Allen, Naval War with France (Boston, 1909), 29-31. 
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voyages and from the taking or alleged buying of cargoes by 
colonial administrators who never paid for them. There was 
also a very long embargo at Bordeaux which held our vessels 
idle for months. Eighty of our American vessels were reported 
held there in December, 1793, and among them were several 
Salem craft.*' Also, our India ships were often held at the Isle 
of France for various causes as much as five or six months.” 
The French privateers were very successful in the Indian 
Ocean but do not seem to have interfered with us.** 

Furthermore, we were apparently not entirely regular in 
our own methods. We took advantage of French convoys 
when we wished to send goods to France contrary to British 
regulations, and of British convoys when we wished to avoid 
French navigation laws, and even sought Portuguese and 
Spanish protection at times. All the warring nations wel- 
comed us to their shores but did not want us to trade with the 
other side. 

France recaptured Guadeloupe after the first British rush 
into the West Indies, sent a very able administrator thither, 
and when later Holland and Spain became her allies, grew 
vastly stronger in the archipelago. She then began issuing 
decrees for the seizure of American vessels bound to or from 
English ports.** 

At the middle of the decade of the nineties, things were 
better on the seas than they had been for several years, though 
they were not long to remain so. The treaties with Morocco 
and Algiers had quieted the most dangerous of the Barbary 
States. The Jay Treaty and the more reasonable attitude of 
the British had made our relations with them more pleasant, 
though the never-ending grievance of impressment of Ameri- 
can seamen remained. In the kaleidoscopic changes of French 


21 Salem Gazette, March 4, 1794. 

22 Salem Gazette, March 4, 1794. 

23 Salem Gazette, May 27, August 26, and September 30, 1794. 

24 Allen, Naval War with France, 35-38, lists the references to the Ameri- 
can State Papers. 
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government a slightly more conciliatory period had been 
reached. In all three cases, however, it was largely the lull 
before the storm. When the storm broke, it was to be the un- 
stable government of France that proved most provoking; 
and Salem, as always, was to become active in the defense of 
American shipping and cargoes. 

In 1796 France enacted some harsh decrees aimed at Ameri- 
ca, and with the desire of adjusting matters with France as 
we had done with England, John Marshall, Charles C. Pinck- 
ney, and Elbridge Gerry of Marblehead were appointed by 
President Adams to go to France and conduct negotiations. 
The fiery enthusiasm of the red Terror had faded into the 
graft and corruption of the Directory. That very able scoun- 
drel, ex-nobleman, and ex-bishop, Talleyrand, was in charge 
of foreign affairs, and it soon became apparent to the Ameri- 
can commissioners that peace was dependent on large fees to 
be paid to him and to the directors, and a heavy loan to the 
French government.” Here the negotiations broke down, for 
Marshall and Pinckney had no intention of compromising 
our neutrality toward England by a loan to France; but 
Gerry, being of the pliable politician type, lingered in France, 
playing a not very creditable part.** The perfidious negotia- 
tions of the Frenchmen were revealed to the American people 
in the famous X.Y.Z. letters. The situation became tense as a 
result of the action of honest John Adams, who recalled 
Gerry, still lingering behind, and started to prepare the na- 
tion for war. Timothy Pickering of Salem, then Secretary of 
State, drew the indictment against France in a very able re- 
port dated February 27, 1793, and the list of injuries lost 
nothing by his handling. 

France proceeded with a series of decrees issued between 
July 2, 1796, and March 2, 1797, which caused great difficul- 
~~ 25 Edward Channing, History of the United States (New York, 1917), Iv, 
187 


26 C. W. Ford, Writings of J. Q. Adams (New York, 1913-1917), 1, 367; 
Pickering MSS., in the Massachusetts Historical Society Library, xxiv, folio 115. 
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ties for the masters of American trading ships, since their 
treatment was conditioned on acts which they could not pre- 
vent. The vessels were to be treated in the same manner in 
which their captains allowed the English to treat them. Every 
American sailor serving on a British ship, even if impressed, 
was declared to be a pirate and liable to be hanged. The neu- 
trality of a vessel was to be determined by her cargo, and if 
that was English, she should be a prize. This went so far that 
American masters filed the maker's names off their English 
compasses and sextants*’ because these were used as an ex- 
cuse for seizure. Then the French dug up a requirement of 
the Treaty of February 6, 1778, that every ship which did not 
have a crew list, or réle d’equipage, as it was called, made out 
in a certain form should be seized.** Few captains knew what 
the form was, and a great many vessels seized had been at sea 
long before they ever heard of the renewed requirement. 
Besides preparing what little navy we had, we laid down 
other ships and purchased still others. What interested Salem 
more, however, were the acts of Congress of June 25, 1798, 
authorizing the arming of merchant vessels; and that of July 
g, 1798, granting commissions to them.”® In other words, the 
United States was going to arm its merchant vessels to fight 
off attack by the French privateers but was not yet ready to 
send out its own privateers to recoup the losses we might have 
suffered from the French.This was not quite open war, but 
it actually was war, and in my opinion one of the most justifi- 
able wars we ever fought. We were quite victorious and gave 
France and even Napoleon a wholesome respect for America 
at sea. Why it is never classified as a war is hard to explain, 
except that the Jeffersonians who immediately succeeded 


27 Nathaniel Silsbee, “Biographical Notes,” Essex Institute Historical Col- 
lections, XXXV, 13. 

28 Allen, Naval War with France, 298. 

29 Naval Documents, Quasi-War with France, Operations (Washington, 
1935), 1, 195 and 181. 
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were so intrigued with their love of France that they mini- 
mized a really glorious event in American history. 

In the early spring of 1797, reports came to Salem that 
ships bound for Spanish ports were being captured by French 
privateers and taken into Spanish ports for condemnation. 
The brigantine George, Captain Rust, probably the brig 
owned by Nathan Peirce, homeward bound from Bordeaux 
with wines, was seized off Cadiz on the pretext that she was 
bound for Gibraltar, when she was probably only driven 
slightly off her course by contrary winds. The charge did not 
hold, anyway, and she was released.*° Two other ships, the 
Marianne and the Nancy, captured in the Bay of Biscay and 
attributed to Salem, are not registered in Salem,** though the 
Marianne, with a Salem name as captain, sounds like one of 
our Mary Anns, slightly glorified. 

Next came the capture of two Salem brigs. One was the 
Six Brothers, owned by Captain John Needham and his 
brother, which was taken into Guadeloupe and condemned 
under one of the decrees of the Directory. This was on a 
West Indies voyage, of course, but the condemnation of 
John Norris’ brig Polly was a decidedly European one. She 
sailed from Salem February 23, 1797, loaded with flour, beef, 
fish, and pepper for Vigo, Spain; but the market being dull 
there, she went on to Lisbon and then tried to enter Cadiz 
but was stopped by the British blockade. She then started for 
Malaga, only to be captured by a Spanish privateer and taken 
to Ceuta. She was dismissed after ten days and started for 
Malaga again, but was seized by two French privateers for 
lack of the previously mentioned réle d’equipage, for an 
alleged loss of $27,000.%? 


30 Report of Consul Yznardi, Cadiz, in Quasi-War with France, 1, 27. 

81 “Vessels Captured 1793-1813, Compiled from American State Papers,” 
Essex Institute Historical Collections, L1x, 27 and 28; S. W. Phillips and A. 
Frank Hitchins, Salem Ship Registers (Salem, 1906). 

82 Quasi-War with France, 1, 32. 
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Captain Ropes’s adventures in the brig Patty on a voyage 
to the Spanish Main indicate, however, that the Frenchmen 
had their troubles. He was taken by a privateer, and all his 
crew but two boys and himself were taken off and seven 
Frenchmen put on board. He drove the Frenchmen over- 
board into a boat, in which they reached St. Thomas, but was 
again captured by another French privateer and taken into 
Guadeloupe. Under threat of death one of the boys admitted 
that Captain Ropes had recaptured the vessel, and he was 
treated very brutally. He finally got home to Salem, however, 
to the great relief of his friends.** No wonder Dr. Bentley re- 
marks, “The loss of several vessels belonging to this town 
captured by the French under circumstances of which we 
have no suspicions and in Spanish ports has given serious 
alarm to our merchants.”™* 

William Gray's brigantine Eliza, William Mugford, mas- 
ter, sailed from Alicante with several other American vessels, 
but was seized by launches from two French cruisers anchored 
at Cartagena, taken to that port, and condemned for defect 
in the ship’s roll.* The crews were turned into the streets 
penniless, despite the vigorous protest of Robert Montgom- 
ery, the American consul. William Gray also lost heavily 
when the Sally, chartered by him to take a cargo of fish to 
Bilbao, was captured and taken to Nantes with some fifteen 
or sixteen other American vessels.** 

A particularly vexatious case was that of the brigantine 
Friendship, homeward bound from Calcutta under Captain 
George Hodges, which was condemned at Cape Francois be- 
cause she was coming from a British port! She was captured 
by Le Triumphant, which took off James Derby, the mate, 
and seven other American seamen. Speaking of such captures 


33 J. B. Felt, Annals of Salem, second edition (Salem, 1849), 1, 307; Diary 
of William Bentley (Salem, 1905), 1, 271. 

34 Diary of William Bentley, u, 227. 

35 Quasi-War with France, 1, 26 and 35. 

36 Quasi-War with France, 1, 23. 
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of seamen, an American consul reported, “Sometimes they 
cruize along with them for a month and when the number 
increases, so as to endanger the privateer, they throw some on 
shore without a shilling in their pockets or a second shirt to 
their beaten backs.” ** 

The list of such incidents could be extended greatly during 
the next year or more,** but these are enough to show the 
general character of the depredations. It must be admitted, 
however, that Salem escaped rather more easily than many 
other American ports.*® 

But Salem had no intention whatever of accepting these 
losses and insults meekly. Town meetings in April were agi- 
tating the question of peace or war. Petitions and protests had 
gone to Congress and to the President,’ and the town re- 
joiced at the act authorizing merchants to arm their ships, 
resist search and seizure by the French, capture French 
armed vessels, and bring them in as prizes. As always, the own- 
ers and masters of American private armed vessels were care- 
fully controlled and had to give heavy bonds to commit no 
violence against the ships of friendly nations. This was not, 
as some modern writers are fond of saying, the releasing of a 
lot of pirates on the high seas, but the organizing of a citizen 
navy to fight the nation’s battles. A fortnight later came the 
act commissioning the privateers and giving them “the same 
authority for subduing . . . any French armed vessel . . . as the 
public armed vessels of the United States.”*' The town was 
struck with war fever and everybody was wearing the black 
rose or national cockade, in his hat. 

George Crowninshield and Sons, among the first to act, on 
August 17 offered their two fine ships America and Belisa- 
~~ 87 Quasi-War with France, 1, 24 and 28. 

88 See Nat Silsbee, “Biographical Notes,” Essex Institute Historical Collec- 
tions, XXXV, 13-23. 

39 See “Essex County Vessels Captured, 1793-1813,” Essex Institute His- 
torical Collections, Lv, 280 et seq.; and Quasi-War with France, 1, 23-32. 


40 Diary of William Bentley, u, 266. 
41 Quasi-War with France, 1, 181. 
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rius to the government, but apparently the act of Congress 
did not permit of their purchase. On September 1 the offer, 
renewed “as a loan” for which they were to receive “6% 
stock,” ** again does not appear to have been accepted. This 
rejection would seem to have been unfortunate, for both 
were excellent vessels. The America was a fine fast frigate- 
built ship of 654 tons, formerly owned by the French navy 
and bought by the Crowninshields the previous May in Bor- 
deaux. She went several voyages to India but was too big for 
Salem harbor and was sold back to France in 1802.** The 
Belisarius, of 261 tons, was built by Enos Briggs in Salem in 
1794,** and was one of the best of the Crowninshield ships. 
In her earlier years, she was always commanded by a member 
of the family. 

In a second letter, offering the ships direct to President 
Adams, there is a slight note of pique in the remark that “in 
respect to procuring vessels of force, we as a family can do 
no more than we have now offered.” * Perhaps this explains 
why the George Crowninshield family was the only impor- 
tant merchant family that did not contribute to the building 
of the frigate Essex.** In the many allusions to this episode 
around town, there is an intimation that the Crowninshields 
wanted to get two of their best ships taken care of for the 
period of the war and at the same time be supplied with an 
excuse for not subscribing $10,000 for the Essex. Undoubt- 
edly Mr. Derby and Mr. Gray would have been glad to take 
the same course. 

In the list of armed American merchant vessels of the year 
1798 appear thirty-four ships which seem to have been owned 


42 Quasi-War with France, 1, 339 and 369. This became a bitter and pro- 
longed controversy. See also Salem Gazette, October 17, 1800. 

43 J. B. Crowninshieid, “The Private Armed Ship America,” Essex Institute 
Historical Collections, xxxvu, 2. 

44 William Leavitt, “Shipbuilding in Salem,” Essex Institute Historical 
Collections, vi, 172. 

45 Quasi-War with France, 1, 369. 

46 Clifford Crowninshield, who was a subscriber, was only a distant cousin. 
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in the Salem district. Of these, seven belonged to the Derby 
family, five to William Gray, two each to Simon Forrester, 
William Orne, Nathaniel West, and George Crowninshield 
and Sons, and the remaining fourteen, one each, to other 
merchants or groups of merchants.*? Most of these vessels were 
armed in home ports, and under the act were so armed with 
the idea of defending themselves and of capturing French 
privateers but not of cruising to secure French merchant 
vessels as prizes. Some captains, of course, heard of the out- 
break of hostilities when on distant voyages; and if they could 
reach British ports were allowed to buy and mount guns, but 
those caught in other countries were not so fortunate. 

The two vessels to sail most promptly from Salem which 
are credited with being armed were the brig Hannah, Cap- 
tain Benjamin Swett, and the ketch John, Captain Stephen 
Phillips, both of which cleared for Cadiz May 26, a little 
ahead of the passage of the Act. Whether they armed at home, 
or at Cadiz before the prohibition there went into effect, does 
not appear. Captain Phillips had an exciting voyage, anyway. 
He probably sold his cargo, most of it sugar and coffee from 
the East, at Cadiz. He bought wines there or at other Span- 
ish ports and proceeded to Naples, where he sold them to 
the officers of Lord Nelson’s fleet, who had just returned 
from the battle of the Nile, against drafts on London which all 
proved good.** His vessel must have been well armed when he 
started for home, for the vicinity of the Straits of Gibraltar 
swarmed with French privateers. He got through safely, only 
to be wrecked by a “‘mistral” just west of Cadiz. His mate, Wil- 
liam-Pickman, was washed overboard, but with great difficulty 
the captain got the vessel into Lisbon and refitted for the re- 
turn voyage. In spite of all his troubles, the voyage was success- 
ful and probably prompted the organization of the commer- 


47 Quasi-War with France, 1, 147-197 and 364. 
48 Derby Papers, xvi, 3, Essex Institute MSS. 
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cial venture to Naples headed by Mr. Derby's son in the 
Mount Vernon, a few months later. 

The Astrea, another Derby ship, commanded by Henry 
Prince, which sailed in August, was granted permission to 
buy cannon for defense by the Governor of Cadiz; but when 
about to sail she was very curtly refused permission if she 
carried any guns, at the order of the Court, over the protest 
of our minister at Madrid.” 

In various localities abroad, if a group of American vessels, 
some of which were well armed, could arrange to sail together, 
they afforded one another protection. The fleet at Havana at 
first was supposed to have been convoyed past the lurking 
French privateers by the Spanish fleet; but far from that, they 
were led out by Captain Timothy Wellman in William 
Gray's ship Fanny, with sixteen guns and sixty men, fol- 
lowed by the Eliza of Charleston, with similar armament, 
and two other vessels, mounting fifty-six guns in all, which 
was more than the waiting Frenchmen cared to take on. No 
wonder Captain Wellman fired a Federal salute when he ar- 
rived in Salem early in September. At La Guayra, Captain 
Shillaber of the Derby brig Cruger, though armed, was in- 
debted to a heavily armed letter-of-marque from Philadelphia 
for seeing him and several other Americans well on their way 
north. 

The Baltic ships had their troubles also. The Lucia, Captain 
Meek, took on ten guns and a number of extra men at Elsinore 
for the home trip and arrived safely in October. The Sally 
came in from Copenhagen in November, bringing in her cargo 
eighty cannon, 200 muskets, and 200 pistols, which looks 
like both preparedness and profiteering. The Sally was also 
heavily armed, and a convoy of nine armed American vessels 


49 Quasi-War with France, 1, 547 and 548. 
50 See Salem Gazette, September 14, 1798, corrected by the Portsmouth, 


New Hampshire, Oracle, September 22, 1798; and the Norfolk, Virginia, 
Herald, September 6, 1798. 
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came under Nicholas Thorndike, her captain, as commodore. 
These included Simon Forrester’s brig Sukey and Joseph 
Moseley’s ship Enterprise. 

It must not be thought that these ships did not carry cargo. 
They certainly did, and in spite of wars and rumors of wars, 
others like the Ulysses started on the long and lonely trail to 
Batavia and the East Indies. She sailed soon after the act for 
arming merchantmen was passed and carried ten guns but 
only twenty-five men. She was one of the early armed vessels 
to go out. 

Aggressive fighting ships were not yet much in evidence, 
but there were some real fracases before the year 1798 was 
over. On the very last day of December, the good ship Per- 
severance, Captain Richard Wheatland, was going down the 
old Bahama Straits heavily laden on her way to Havana, when 
a strange-looking craft hove in sight. Captain Wheatland, 
finding that he could not outsail her, took in his studding 
sails and royals, flung out the Stars and Stripes, and stood up 
toward her. The stranger raised first a Spanish Jack and then 
the British Union Jack, and when near enough ordered Cap- 
tain Wheatland to hoist out a boat and come aboard. He re- 
fused to go and loaded his ten guns with round shot and 
square bars of iron six inches long, which happened to be in 
his cargo. When the privateer came up from behind, flying 
French colors, and gave him a broadside, he replied with 
every gun which could be brought to bear. The Frenchmen 
were poor marksmen, the Yankees were not; and a little of 
the bar iron did terrible work. The schooner made off with 
all the sails she had left while the Perseverance plodded on 
to Havana with sails a little torn, one gun dismounted, and 
nobody hurt. It was afterward learned that the Frenchman, 
which carried sixty men and eight guns, had several men 
seriously wounded, four shot through her hull, and four feet 
of water in her hold when she escaped. In Captain Wheat- 
land’s account of the fight, written while still a day’s sail from 
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Havana, he said, “We expect to arrive in safety, indeed we 
have no fear of any privateer preventing us.” * 

Meanwhile the question of the regular Navy became a live 
issue. Congress authorized the procuring of twenty-four ves- 
sels: six not to exceed eighteen guns, twelve not to exceed 
twenty-four, and six of not less than thirty-two, but did not 
appropriate more than half enough money, relying on the 
spirit of the citizens to supply the rest,®? against “evidences of 
debt ...allowing an interest thereon not exceeding 6%.” 
Early in July, Mr. Derby and William Gray, Jr., headed a 
paper to supply a vessel, and on the theory that it would cost 
$50,000, subscribed $5,000 apiece. It was soon found that 
the cost would exceed that; so they were persuaded to raise 
their figures to $10,000 apiece. Other members of the Derby 
family subscribed nearly $4,000, William Orne and John 
Norris gave $5,000. Almost every important Salem family 
gave $1,000 or more, and many others less but as much as 
they could afford, except George Crowninshield and Sons. 
No Bowditches or Silsbees appear, for they had not arrived 
at sufficient affluence to do so, but the names of Pickman, 
Peabody, Osgood, Phillips, Nichols, Ashton, Ward, Goodhue, 
Saunders, Ropes, Neal, Emmerton, Manning, Hodges, Per- 
kins, Cabot, Upton, West, Waters, and Pickering, as well as 
many others, are there, to a total of $74,700. On October 25, 
the subscribers voted to build a thirty-two-gun frigate and 
appointed a committee to do it. Captain Joseph Waters was 
put in charge and Enos Briggs designated to build it. The 
woodsmen of Danvers, Topsfield, Boxford, and Andover cut 
their best white oak and hauled it all through the winter to 
Salem. On April 13, 1799, the keel was laid, and the vessel 


51 MS. letter of Captain Richard Wheatland to Simon Forrester, his owner, 
at the Essex Institute, printed in Hurd, History of Essex County (Philadelphia, 
1888), 1, 68. 

52 Letters of the Secretary of the Navy, July 31 and August 8, 1798, Quasi- 
War with France, 1, 262 and 277. 
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was launched September 30.5* Twelve thousand people 
crowded down to Winter Island to watch her slide gracefully 
into the water, and thousands more watched from boats and 
from Naugus Head. 

The cordage was made at the Salem rope walks. Captain 
Jonathan Harraden supplied the rigging for the mainmast, 
Joseph Vincent that for the foremast, and Thomas Briggs that 
for the mizzenmast. When the great cables were finished, they 
were borne to the shipyard on the shoulders of the rope spin- 
ners, headed by a drummer and a fifer. The sails were made 
by Buffum and Howard from duck woven at Daniel Rust’s 
factory on Broad Street, and the Essex never again had such a 
fine suit of canvas or sailed as well as when she left Salem.” 

On October g the Secretary of the Navy had left the whole 
matter of construction to the citizens of Salem when he wrote, 
“The gentlemen who subscribe . . . are so much better judges 
than I am of the best mode to be pursued to get the ship well 
and expeditiously built that I shall not pretend to inter- 
Sere.” © 

He was right: a more skillful group of builders did not 
exist, and a better ship was never built. The subscribers were 
even invited to designate the officers and chose Richard Derby 
as captain, but he did not return from Europe; so Captain 
Edward Preble was appointed.® 

The Essex left on December 20, 1799, and in her thirteen 
years of life never returned to Salem. She was ordered to 
Newport to convoy some East Indiamen on their way out," 
and immediately proved a fine sea boat and a very fast sailer. 
On this first run she beat Captain Nat West in the Belisarius 
six miles to four, with two reefs in her topsails and foresail. 


53 G. H. Preble, “First Cruise of the Frigate Essex,” Essex Institute His- 
torical Collections, x, Part 3, 7-9. 

54 G. L. Streeter, Essex Institute Proceedings, 1, 74-77. 

55 Essex Institute Historical Collections, m1, 283; Stoddert to Goodhue, 
October 9, 1798, Quasi-War with France, 1, 510. 

56 Quasi-War with France, Iv, 305. 
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She went eleven miles per hour within six points of the 
wind. The Essex was the first American warship to round 
the Cape of Good Hope and sail the Indian Ocean and the 
first to double Cape Horn and navigate the Pacific. In utter 
defiance of all laws of neutrality, she was destroyed by two 
British vessels while refitting in the harbor of Valparaiso in 
1812, after a bitter fight. 

The Salem armed vessels of the year 1799 numbered forty- 
four, ten more than the first year.*® Mr. Gray had doubled his 
fleet, Mr. Derby had increased his armed fleet to eight, Joseph 
Peabody and the Crowninshields each had three, and the 
other nineteen were scattered among the other merchants. 
Mr. Gray armed two more large ships, the Elizabeth and the 
Rising States, both of about three hundrea tons, and the rest 
of his ships were sizable. Joseph Peabody and Thomas Per- 
kins fitted out the Cincinnatus, and Peirce and Wait the 
Friendship, both large vessels; but the ships that were to 
make the largest contribution to the activitics of the year 
were the Mount Vernon and the Recovery. 

Trading with France was eliminated, so that the Mediter- 
ranean and the Baltic were all that remained for Salem trad- 
ers in Europe, and many Salem vessels were in and around 
Spain that year. The Cruger was in Malaga in May, and the 
Martha was in Barcelona. American captains tried to keep in 
touch and sail in company for mutual protection. A single 
privateer would hardly care to take on several of these armed 
ships when in company. Captain Shillaber of the Cruger 
wrote Mr. Derby that he hoped to pick up the Martha, a 
Derby ship twice the size of his own, at Gibraltar and sail with 
her, but anyway would go out of Malaga with three other 
American ships, not from Salem, but mounting forty-two guns 
among them. At Gibraltar he also hoped to pick up the Her- 
~~ 87 Quasi-War with France, Iv, 474. 

58 Preble to Waters, Essex Institute Historical Collections, x, Part 3, 47-48. 
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ald, later commanded by Nathaniel Silsbee of Salem, and the 
Minerva, which belonged to Nat West.” The appearance of 
force resulted not in a fight but in the departure of the French 
privateer for more profitable and less dangerous fields. 
One of the greatest voyages of the year was that of the 
Mount Vernon, a splendid ship of 356 tons and one of the 
two ships built for Mr. Derby by Retire Becket, the other be- 
ing the Recovery. She was really a little frigate, very fast, 
mounting twenty guns and carrying a large crew of fifty men. 
On this initial voyage Mr. Derby entrusted her to his son, 
who proceeded to make the same sort of trading voyage he 
did out of the Isle of France a few years before. The Mount 
Vernon carried sugar and a few other food supplies to the 
value of $43,275. She sighted Cape St. Vincent in Portugal 
sixteen days out of Salem. On July 28 she met a fleet of fifty 
sail which was judged to be the British fleet. Presently the 
officers noted that three ships were detached and beating 
toward them, they being to windward. When near enough, 
to Derby’s consternation, the leading vessel hoisted French 
colors and fired a broadside. He immediately cleared for 
action and fired first his stern chasers and then his broadside. 
The enemy went in stays in great confusion and followed at 
a respectful distance thereafter. Captain Derby says, “I am 
persuaded I should have had the pleasure of sending him 
home had he been separated from them’’*'—that is, the rest 
of the fleet. The Mount Vernon could not be expected to take 
on the whole French fleet, but she easily outsailed them 
though she was chased for twenty-four hours by two frigates. 
She beat off a big French lateen-rigged vessel with ten or 
twelve guns and then crossed the Gulf of Cadiz “popping at 
Frenchmen all the way,” entered the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and was just rounding Algeciras when another big French 
privateer with a hundred men tried to stop her. “He came so 


60 Derby MSS, Volume XVI, Essex Institute, and Quasi-War with France, 
i, 94 and 262. 
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near our broadside as to allow our six-pound grape to do exe- 
cution handsomely. We then bore away and gave him our 
stern guns in a cool and deliberate manner,” wrote the cap- 
tain. “It was a satisfaction to flog the rascal in full view of the 
English fleet.” 

Captain Derby went into partnership with another Ameri- 
can at Gibraltar, loaded a brig with provisions and tobacco, 
and sailed for Naples with two other Americans. The brig was 
so slow that the Mount Vernon took her in tow, but even 
then she could outsail the other two Americans by one-third. 
At Naples, he presently bought two ships for about $16,000 
and guns to arm them with; and headed by the Mount Ver- 
non, his fleet did a grain business from Manfredonia on the 
Adriatic side around to Leghorn while they waited for wines 
and silks to be accumulated for them at Naples. As the fleet 
entered the Adriatic, two Turkish ships tried to capture the 
convoy, but the swift Mount Vernon hastened to the rescue 
with a couple of broadsides. The passage to Leghorn proved 
very tedious, but it netted $30,000. Mr. Derby’s brig Cruger 
turned up at Naples before they got back; so one of the new 
vessels was sold and the other loaded for Gibraltar, where it 
was sold with its cargo, and the Cruger and Mount Vernon 
sailed for home with a profit of over $100,000. 

On the Mount Vernon also came Michael Felice Corné, a 
young Italian, destined to be Salem’s great marine artist, to 
whom she is indebted for many of her best ship pictures, 
especially of the Mount Vernon. Mr. Derby, for whom the 
entire voyage was made, died some months before the good 
ship reached home. 

Unfortunately, Salem’s troubles were not by any means 
confined to the Mediterranean, since there were more ships 
actually going to the West Indies and to Guiana than to 
Europe. The trade to the Leeward Islands was fading out, 


61 Letters of E. H. Derby, Jr., in Derby MSS., Essex Institute; reprinted in 
R. E. Peabody, Merchant Ventures of Old Salem (Boston, 1912), 134-138. 
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but that to Havana, Surinam, and Trinidad was rapidly in- 
creasing. The French privateers fitted out in adjoining Span- 
ish ports regarded our shipping as easy game, but fortunately 
our new frigates had begun to operate. Word came in August, 
1799, that some thirty American ships were at Surinam, in- 
cluding the Belisarius and the Three Brothers of Salem and 
half a dozen more New England vessels; but the frigate 
Portsmouth was cruising just outside and fully prepared to 
look out for them.* But later in the year John Norris’ ship 
Star was taken into Cumana as a prize,®* and Captain Samuel 
Derby in the Antelope was denied admittance to La Guayra 
and had to outsail a French privateer of fourteen guns to 
reach Cape Francois. The year 1799 was a bad one for our 
vessels, and they suffered much from the French, but the re- 
sistance of our merchantmen was stiffening in the West 
Indies just as it had done in the Mediterranean. When a 
French privateer attacked Captain James Snow in the schoon- 
er Experiment, he committed a tactical blunder. A hot fight 
ensued and finally the Frenchman surrendered and Captain 
Snow took him into Mole St. Nicolas as a prize. When an- 
other privateer attacked the ship Fanny bound for Marti- 
nique, she beat him off and reached port safely. 

Voyages to the Baltic were dangerous because there were 
always French privateers about at the entrance, but the pres- 
ence of numerous English warships rendered the trip safer 
than would otherwise have been the case. The ship Betsy, 
which left for St. Petersburg in February, 1799, apparently 
struck the coast of Norway and skirted along from port to 
port for protection. She finally approached Christiansund, 
only to find several French privateers on the lookout; but 
next morning, sighting a large fleet of English merchant ves- 

62 Quasi-War with France, Iv, 45. 

63 Quasi-War with France, 1v, 310. 

64 Quasi-War with France, Iv, 324. 


65 Salem Gazette, June 24, 1800. 
66 Felt, Annals of Salem, 1, 311-312. 
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sels convoyed by two or three warships, she tagged along be- 
hind till they reached Elsinore. On the way back the ship 
again picked up a British convoy. This protection lasted only 
a short time, since they turned south; so the dozen or more 
Americans started northwestward alone, headed by the Betsy, 
which was a fast sailer and had a formidable gun deck of 
sixteen guns—all wooden. A privateer did appear, but the 
Betsy cleared for action, fired a small swivel, which was the 
only real gun she had, hoisted her colors, and headed for the 
stranger. The privateer, fortunately, did not wait to fight. 

The vessels sailing to the northern ports of Europe seem to 
have escaped with some sort of convoy every time and not to 
have suffered any losses. The tragic death of Captain Moseley, 
however, proves that there were troubles, and it also illus- 
trates the difficulty of getting the correct story from contem- 
porary witnesses. Captain Moseley, commanding the ship 
Enterprise, bound for Copenhagen, was hailed by a Dutch 
privateer. As he mounted the quarter deck, the Dutchman, 
probably thinking he intended flight, fired a shot which un- 
happily killed him. The Dutch captain found, much to his 
regret, that he had killed an old friend whom he had met in 
many parts of the world.® Dr. Bentley, with his pro-French 
bias, says, “He was killed by an English ship of war which 
fired a broadside into him,’’® and a day or two later modifies 
it to a privateer,”® while Felt makes it a French privateer.” 
The ship was not lost, and her voyage was duly completed 
under the command of the mate. 


67 Autobiography of George Hodges, edited by Martha Nichols (Salem, 
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In spite of the length of the India voyages, Salem seems to 
have lost no Indiamen except the ship Eliza, George Hodges, 
master, mentioned above, and the brig Alert, Robert Gray, 
master, which was captured on an early voyage to the north- 
west coast when near Rio de la Plata,”* by a French frigate. 
The real episode of the India trade’ was that of Captain 
Nathaniel Silsbee, in the ship Herald. At the time she was 
registered from Boston but later for many years from Salem, 
and Captain Silsbee was long one of the most distinguished 
citizens of that town. The Herald was a large vessel of 330 
tons and carried ten real guns. Because of the presence of 
French privateers in the Bay of Bengal, five American cap- 
tains at Calcutta agreed to keep company till they had passed 
Ceylon. They chose Captain Silsbee as commodore, and since 
the fleet, which included the Perseverance of Salem, mounted 
about sixty guns, they were not afraid of ordinary privateers. 
The East India Company’s packet Cornwallis of eighteen 
guns had sailed at the same time. A few days later, at day- 
break, Captain Silsbee sighted two ships in a furious fight and 
recognized the Cornwallis getting the worse of a battle with a 
French privateer. The wind was so light that both ships 
were using sweeps, and the Cornwallis was throwing every- 
thing overboard to lighten the ship. The Americans formed 
a close line abreast, but with the light wind it was quite mid- 
day when, with their decks cleared for action, they got within 
gunshot of the combatants. The French privateer, plying her 
sweeps, was coming directly on and in easy range when Com- 
modore Silsbee opened with his guns, followed by all the 
other Americans. When the smoke cleared, the Frenchman 
was hastening away as fast as possible. The Captain of the 
Cornwallis acknowledged the help very handsomely and 
asked the privilege of exchanging signals and keeping com- 
pany with the fleet. The Frenchman hung around, hoping to 


72 Felt, Annals of Salem, 11, 309. 
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cut off some straggler but found the ships always alert and 
finally disappeared two days later. A famous drawing of the 
battle was made by one of the American captains.” 

Many episodes of daring, skill, and courage could be 
added, but enough have been given to show that the sailors 
of Salem held up their end of the fight and that the spirit of 
the Revolutionary privateers had not died. The contest with 
France, however, had drawn to a close. Even before Silsbee’s 
squadron won its fight, a convention of peace, commerce, and 
navigation had been concluded in Paris; it was finally ratified 
in July, 1801." 


74 Now owned by the Peabody Museum in Salem. 
7™ G. W. Allen, Naval War with France, 247-251. 




















AN “AUGUST FIRST” IN 1844 


MARIAN H. STUDLEY 


N the Liberator for June 24, 1842, an Andover Theological 

Seminary student named John A. Collins first suggested 
the annual celebration of August 1 by means: of abolitionist 
picnics. The anniversary of the freeing of the slaves in the 
British West Indies on that day in 1834 seemed to Mr. Collins, 
as it had to Garrison, a more appropriate occasion than July 
Fourth for gatherings to teach “the benefits and the duty of 
immediate abolition” and to show to the public the boon that 
peaceably achieved emancipation in the British Antilles had 
been. He urged that each local society, or a group of societies 
together, “get up...an anti-slavery Pic-Nic,” with “the fore- 
part of the day” given over to the children, to declamations, 
dialogues, songs, and hymns in meetinghouse or hall. He also 
suggested a procession and cavalcade and “banners with ap- 
propriate emblems and mottoes.” 

In the same issue, the Reverend Samuel J. May, then pastor 
of a church at South Scituate, seconded the idea of a picnic 
with 


songs and anthems and shouts of gladness. It does the heart of 
man good to huzza for freedom, [to make] the welkin ring with 
the voice of the people when they make merry and are glad be- 
cause of some noble deed—some act of humanity....We must 
have music—joyful noises, shouts, and long and loud huzzas [to 
present] the story of the First of August ...to the eyes [and]... 
the ears of the people. 


Six days later, the Plymouth County Anti-Slavery Society, 
meeting at East Abington (now Rockland), went on record as 
highly approving the picnic. By July 8, the anti-slavery office 
at Cornhill was offering for sale a pamphlet by Mr. Collins, 
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The Anti-Slavery Pic-Nic, containing “a large amount of 
original and carefully selected matter admirably adapted for 
recitation, declamation, singing, etc,” a pamphlet much in use 
in the early eighteen-forties. In that first year, 1842, August 
Firsts were organized in Dedham, Fall River, Lynn, and Hub- 
bardston; and from then to the close of the Civil War, they 
were held in the groves of Massachusetts, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and as far west and 
south as Minneapolis and Berea, Kentucky. The picnic idea 
also spread to the parallel Fourth of July abolitionist meet- 
ings, designed “to help complete the work commenced but 
left unfinished by ‘the heroes of ’76,’”’ which since 1835 had 
regularly been held in churches or public halls. 

The August Firsts of 1842 were attended by 1000 persons 
at Hubbardston, mainly from Worcester County; by nearly 
5000 at the oak and walnut grove north of Wood End at Lynn; 
and by 500 at Dedham’s Temperance Grove—an attendance 
quadrupled there in the following year. The largest recorded 
attendance was that at Tranquillity Grove, in Hingham, in 
1844, at which from six to eight thousand persons were pres- 
ent. Groves were sought for their beauty, their size and con- 
venience as amphitheatres, their nearness to fresh or salt wa- 
ter, and their accessibility by boat, carriage, or stagecoach, 
and later by railway cars. 

Ever after 1846, Island Grove in Abington and, after 1852, 
Harmony Grove in Framingham were the favorite picnic 
grounds, both on account of their beauty and because the 
train service made them easily accessible. By 1850 Boston was 
a distributing center for passengers coming from all directions. 
In June and July, 1835, lines had been opened almost simul- 
taneously to Lowell, to Portland, to Worcester, and to Provi- 
dence; and in November, 1845, the fall before the first open- 
air picnic at Abington, the Old Colony line to Plymouth was 
opened. Frequently, though not always, the railroads ran 
special trains at excursion rates, often as low as fifty cents for 
the round trip for adults and twenty-five cents for children, 
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from Boston or Worcester to Framingham and from Boston 
or Plymouth to Abington. 

The procedure at the picnics was generally of a consistent 
pattern. Election of officers for the day and year was followed 
by a formal opening, with reading from the Bible, the sing- 
ing of anti-slavery songs and hymns—such as Lowell’s noble 
“Men! whose boast it is that ye,” written for the first August 
First at Dedham,—reading of letters from those unable to at- 
tend, adoption of resolutions, and speeches by orators of great- 
er or lesser note. Garrison, Phillips, Parker, and Edmund 
Quincy were frequently present. At the August First in Con- 
cord in 1844, Emerson delivered his notable “Address on the 
Anniversary of the Emancipation of the Negroes in the Brit- 
ish West Indies,” and occasionally thereafter he spoke at other 
picnic gatherings.’ In 1854 Thoreau delivered his address 
“Slavery in Massachusetts” at the Fourth of July picnic in 
Framingham. Generally, colored people were present at the 
meetings, and often they took part, as for instance, did 
Frederick Douglass, W. W. Brown, and Sojourner Truth. 
Fugitives were often on the platform, and special picnics for 
Negroes were held annually after 1842 at New Bedford, Fall 
River, and Providence. By the eighteen-fifties, in Massachu- 
setts, long tables in the groves had generally disappeared and 
the long procession had been discontinued. The Sunday 
School-like features had also been dropped from the program. 
At noon, the company broke up into “picturesque parties, 
sitting each with its basket and its store in groups under the 
trees,” mingling for sociability and for relaxation from the 
tension of standing or sitting and listening for hours. Collec- 
tions were also taken at the picnics, and in time these became 
a chief source of the financial support of the agents for the 
anti-slavery societies. 

My ninety-seven-year-old aunt, Miss Anna Studley, recounts 

1 As part of an investigation of the abolitionist picnic, the writer is 


studying Emerson’s participation in anti-slavery activities, especially before 
1851. 
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with youthful enthusiasm going as a child to the abolitionist 
picnics held in Island Grove, Abington—going early with her 
Aunt Anne so as to get a good seat close to the grandstand, for 


all our people were strong for the cause, and Auntie did not want 
to miss a word. Great men and women spoke. Of course, I was 
too young to understand a lot of what was said, but I was not too 
young to know that those were great times. ... Horses were tied 
to the hitching posts outside the grove as thick as they could 
stand. Around the grove also were booths where we children could 
get candies and spend our pennies. Trainloads of people came 
from far off. 


Most memorable of the August First picnics in some respects 
was that held at Hingham on August 2, 1844, a heavy storm 
the day before having compelled a postponement from the 
regular date. The program for this occasion was so fully adver- 
tised and reported in the July and August issues of the Lib- 
erator that we are able to reconstruct it with considerable 
fidelity, as is attempted in the ensuing pages. 


+ * * * 


Hingham, Massachusetts, August 2, 1844—a glorious day. 
The storm of yesterday that made the Hinghamites postpone 
their meeting has laid the dust and cleared the air, the skies 
are sea-blue, the clouds massy billows, the breezes soft and 
refreshing. Just the day for a Pic-Nic, for the celebration of 
the great jubilee, August First. From early morning the towns- 
people who are friends of freedom, friends of the slave, have 
been busy. Merchants have hung their store fronts with goods 
of brilliant colors; the local committee of arrangements has 
strung the main thoroughfares with flags and bunting and set 
up the long tables in Tranquillity Grove for the ladies to lay 
with cloths and decorate with flowers. They have seen that the 
supplies of fodder for the horses are conveniently placed, that 
there is plenty of ice water. They have looked critically at the 
grandstand and bandstand and the seats in the hollow. (It 
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seems as if this grove were made by the hand of Nature for 
the purpose to which it is this day to be put.) They help the 
ladies fasten mottoes between the beautiful oaks to form tri- 
umphant arches for the procession: 


True Freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers bear. 


West India Emancipation 
ist of August, 1834. 


True Freedom is to be 
Earnest to make others free. 


God created man free; 
Then fetter not a brother’s limbs. 


Other friends have dressed up the horses that are to be ridden 
in the cavalcade, handsome creatures, their hides glossy, their 
manes heavy, their tails long and full. 

All the ladies of Hingham are up and about. A quantity of 
supplies has already been sent in: bread of all kinds, cakes, 
pies, tea, coffee, cream, lemons, sugar, boiled ham, neats’ 
tongues, fowls, fruits of all sorts, raisins, fresh vegetables, 
and flowers. More will come from the office at No. 21 Corn- 
hill with the friends from Boston on “the spacious steamer 
Portland.” Scheduled to leave Liverpool Wharf at eight, the 
boat will be in soon with the Suffolk and Essex contingents— 
more early risers. They will enjoy the hour on the water. 

As with an incoming tide, Hingham town is filling with 
friends from nearer by who have driven miles through the 
long shadows of early morning, past their own idle fields to 
the grove. By carriage and coach, in endless throngs, Ply- 
mouth and Norfolk Counties are pouring in. 

Everything is orderly. Norfolk County delegates are meet- 
ing at Weymouth, Plymouth County at South Hingham, and 
“proceéding en masse to the appointed rendezvous, in their 
carriages, with joyous music and elevated banners.” The Old 
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Colony is sending so many delegates that in some districts 
the tardy cannot procure a vehicle for the occasion at any 
price. One town alone has filled ninety vehicles and another 
eighty, with delegates. Anything and everything that horses 
can pull rumbles and clatters and whirrs on the roadways. 

And now in the beautiful shaded streets of the town, about 
the long common and the grove, horses are being tied to 
every hitching post or tethered by weights attached to their 
bridles; and “troops of holiday dressed men, women and 
children” are thronging past the stately houses, the neat 
cottages, in unprecedented numbers. If by chance any resi- 
dents slept through the joyful sound of bells that rang at 
sunrise, they are wide awake now. The whole South Shore is 
awake. 

A milling multitude, seeking their proper places with their 
banners, overruns Fountain Square; choirs and bands are 
assembling. Now the chosen representatives from the Nor- 
folk and Plymouth Societies are on their way to meet the 
boat; they are drawing up on each side of the street for the 
Boston detachment to pass through to the Square. The grand 
line forms. 

The marshals carry truncheons and wear gold stars bearing 
in the center the device of the medal struck in Great Britain 
in commemoration of the First of August, 1834. Similar stars 
in white are distributed among the crowd that each may wear 
a symbol, the Star of the North, the fugitive’s only compass, 
to which “he turns his gaze with more than Chaldee rever- 
ence.” Deep graven on the minds of young and old are the 
designs and legends on this star, having on one side a picture 
of a shackled, suppliant Negro, with one knee bent, hands 
folded and extended, and wrists bound by chains attached also 
to his ankles. Below the ground on which he kneels is the leg- 
end “A voice from Great Britain to Amercia 1834.” On the 
reverse side, a Negro stands upright, arms stretched out at 
the sides, with broken shackles in his hands. On the ground 
lie other broken irons, beneath his feet a broken whip—sym- 
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bols of his new freedom. Circling the top outside edge of the 
medal runs the legend: “ “This is the Lord’s Doing; it is mar- 
vellous in our Eyes,’ Psalm 118, v. 23.” and below, in the 
center, “Jubilee, Aug. 1, 1834.” ? 

After receiving the Star, the crowd forms itself four deep, 
“men and women, black and white, clerical and lay, rich and 
poor, in one indistinguishable line of march.” Along the prin- 
cipal streets of the town they step, feet brisk to the bands, 
past windows full of spectators who marvel at the sight. 


Friends of the cause in Hingham lead off as escort, then 
come:® 


The Chief Marshal and Aids on Horseback. 
Legion of Honor, composed of fifty young ladies, dressed 
uniformly in white, with wreaths of oak leaves. 
Hingham Banner, of white silk, bearing on one side 
the motto, “Still achieving—still pursuing,” with 
a most beautiful and appropriate device, 
expressing success and aspiration, and 
on the reverse, “Hingham Anti- 
Slavery Society, formed 1835.” 
Abolitionists of Hingham. 
Marshal of Plymouth County. 
Abington Banner, with the motto, “No union with 
slaveholders, religiously or politically,” and a 
beautiful device, representing the Genius of 
Freedom shrinking from the offer- 
ed hand of the slave-driver. 
Abington Delegation. Banner motto, “Great is Truth, 
Great is Liberty, Great is Humanity, and 
they must and will prevail.” 
Other towns of Plymouth Co. in alphabetical order. 
Hanson Banner, with a device representing the Eagle 
of America trampling a prostrate slave, a blood 


2 This is a description of one of these medals now in the possession of 
a grandson of one of the early agents. 

3 The order of the procession is reproduced from the Liberator for Au- 
gust 9, 1844 (Volume XIV, Number 32). 
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hound in the act of seizing the victim, and a 
file of soldiers pointing their muskets at 
his body, with the motto, “This is 
American Liberty,” and below, 
“Truth shall set you free.” 

Hanover, and other delegations from Plymouth Co. 

Kingston Banner—device, a kneeling slave—motto, 
“No union with slaveholders” 

Kingston and other towns. 

Banner. Motto, “Our fanaticism: ‘All men are cre- 
ated equal—thou shalt love thy neigh- 

bor as thyself.’ ” 
Other Delegations. 
Plymouth Banner, representing the landing of the 
Pilgrims, with the date 1620. 
Plymouth and other towns. 
Banner. Motto, “God himself is with us for our Cap- 
tain.” 
Other towns in Plymouth County. 
Essex County. 
The gorgeous Banner of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, presented at the late N.E. Convention.* 
Towns in Essex County. 

Banner. Motto, “Immediate emancipation the duty 
of the master, and the right of the slave.” 
Representatives of Lynn, with banners. 

Banner. Device, the Liberty Bell; Motto, “Pro- 

claim Liberty throughout all the land.” 
Delegates from other towns in Essex county. 
Banner. Motto, “Shall a republic which could not 
bear the bonds of a king, cradle a bondage 
which a king has abolished?” 
Salem and other towns of Essex. 
Suffolk Marshal. 
Holmes’ Boston Band. 


4 This banner was presented to William Lloyd Garrison in May, 1844. 
Local societies copied it and carried it in many picnic processions. 
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Banner. Device, the hour of emancipation repre- 
senting a slave at sunrise on the 1st of Aug. 1834, 

with the chains falling from his limbs, from 

which they have just been broken. 

Motto, “This is the Lord’s doing. 
Slavery abolished in the Bri- 
tish West Indies, 1st 
August, 1834.” 
Boston Delegates. 

Banner. Motto, “The Almighty has no attribute 
which can take sides with the slaveholder.” 
Chelsea, with a banner of blue silk, inscribed with 

the word, “Chelsea,” in gold letters. 
Norfolk Marshal. 
Dorchester Banner. Gold letters on an azure field. 
Device, a slaveholder presenting a deed of emanci- 
pation to his chattel personal. Motto, “Our 
watchword, Let the oppressed go free.” Be- 
neath the device, “Be just, and fear not.” 
Dorchester and other delegations. 
Banner, “The Liberator,” with the initials W.L.G. 
enclosed in an oak wreath, and the motto, “I am in 
earnest! I will not equivocate! I will not excuse! 
I will not retreat a single inch, and I will be 
heard!” taken from the first No. of the paper. 
Milton, with a banner. 
Banner. Device—a Cap of Liberty. Motto, “God 
never made a tyrant nor a slave.” 
Other towns in Norfolk county. 
West Roxbury Banner. Motto—“He hath sent me 
to preach deliverance to the captive.” 
Walpole and other delegations. 
Weymouth Banner. 
Weymouth and other towns of Norfolk county. 
Delegates from other counties. 


What a procession! A mile and a half long! The best since 
the anti-slavery societies took up the picnic suggestion. How 
tasteful and appropriate the emblems and mottoes on the 
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banners! They say Josiah Wolcott paints them. “Preached 
gospel to the gazers from the windows,” indeed. 

On reaching the grove, the procession counter-marches, 
that each portion may see the others, and, at the speakers’ 
platform, breaks up with nine cheers for the occasion. William 
Lloyd Garrison, president for the day, takes the chair; the 
Reverend Mr. Stearns prays, letters are read from “eloquent 
John Quincy Adams” and his son, Charles Francis, explaining 
their inability to be present to help celebrate “the most bril- 
liant victory of a purely moral principle in political affairs 
that can be found recorded in the history of modern times.” 
They cannot be present, “but for every supplication breathed 
for the universal emancipation of man, and the extinction of 
slavery upon earth” their voices respond “Amen!” Edmund 
Quincy makes a spirited address. 

It is noon. The clamor of the church bells again announces 
the joyful jubilee. The friends gather about “the tastefully 
and elegantly disposed tables” on the high ground behind the 
grandstand, make acquaintances, cement friendships, and 
exchange news. 

Back again in the amphitheatre, the “immense auditory 
[listens] without fatigue” to Messrs. John Pierpont, Frederick 
Douglass, James Freeman Clarke, W. A. White, the venerable 
Seth Sprague, Oliver Johnson, and others. The exercises are 
pleasingly varied. The Hutchinsons and the Hingham Anti- 
Slavery Choir delight the audience with their singing. Every- 
one has a song sheet or an Anti-Slavery Hymn Book. 

Finally, “the approach of evening compels a reluctant dis- 
persion.” Local friends accompany the Boston detachment to 
the wharf; horses are unhitched, goodbyes are said, hoofs and 
wheels stir up the dust so recently laid. All declare it a day 
“long to be remembered for its social enjoyment and inspirit- 
ing association.” Hingham has been host to some six or eight 
thousand men, women, and children, “the largest gathering 
ever witnessed in the history of Anti-Slavery enterprise, larger 
than any political cause has ever assembled.” While the hosts 
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depart by coach and carriage and boat, while the friends of 
the cause dismantle street and grove, the sunset bells clang 
out again the jubilee of August First. The sounds reverberate 
and die away. Creeping shadows slowly envelop “the beautiful 
forest sanctuary.” 

And so, in the fragrance of pine and sweet fern and sea- 
marsh, the lovers of liberty turn homeward. They are con- 
scious of terrible forces crowding in the shadows, but they 
are also aware of mightier powers impelling them to pit their 
hearts and minds and lives against those dark principalities. 
In the hush of evening, through the whirr of wheels on sandy 
roads, echo anti-slavery hymns, the tunes familiar, the words 
new, and the faith old .n the land of the Pilgrims. 








ROBERT TRAILL SPENCE LOWELL 


HAROLD BLODGETT 


UCH infrequent mention of Robert Traill Spence Lowell 

as occurs in histories of American literature is usually an 
aside in a discourse upon the larger accomplishment of his 
brother James Russell Lowell. In the Cambridge History of 
American Literature, for instance, James has a chapter and 
Robert a sentence. Although Robert Lowell would no doubt 
agree to the justness of this proportion, especially since he 
was by profession a moralist rather than an artist, he was un- 
questionably a man of genuine, though minor, literary origi- 
nality, a poet and a novelist who wrote to please himself and 
in so doing earned his own position in American literary his- 
tory. 

That position rests mainly upon a single achievement, the 
writing of a novel entitled The Story of the New Priest in 
Conception Bay, although he also published another novel, 
two volumes of poems, and a collection of short stories. When 
the definitive history of the American novel is written, The 
New Priest should have honorable mention in it as a dis- 
tinguished study of character and environment in a time 
when one could count the first-rate current productions of 
American fiction on his two hands—perhaps on one hand. 
The New Priest was first published in 1858. In that decade, 
if one discounts the social phenomenon Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
(1852), three major classics of American fiction went to the 
printer. Two—The Scarlet Letter (1850) and The House of 
the Seven Gables (1851)—were from the pen of genius, and 
they were not unappreciated. The third, Herman Melville’s 
Moby Dick (1851), was also a work of genius but it made 
little impression. It made, indeed, less impression than The 
New Priest in Conception Bay, whose publishers announced 
modestly that they “had got the best book ever published in 
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this country.” 1 That was egregious overstatement, and the 
publishers, Phillips, Sampson and Company, failed the next 
year—probably for their sins—when they were about to issue 
a second edition of the novel. Nevertheless, to Robert Lowell 
belongs the distinction of producing a good story when the 
majority of stories were importations from England, or blood- 
and-thunder tales in the “dime novel” vein, or sentimental 
romances for Sunday School libraries. James Fenimore Coop- 
er had long since shot his bolt, his last unreadable novel, The 
Ways of the Hour, a sad descent from the Leatherstocking 
series, having been published in 1851. Such solid achieve- 
ments as Daniel Pierce Thompson’s The Green Mountain 
Boys, John Pendleton Kennedy's Swallow Barn, and Robert 
Montgomery Bird’s Nick of the Woods had all appeared ear- 
lier, in the thirties. Besides the men of genius Hawthorne 
and Melville, and again excepting Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
only three novelists were producing meritorious fiction in 
America in the fifties—William Gilmore Simms (The Foray- 
ers, 1855, and Eutaw, 1856), John Esten Cooke (The Virginia 
Comedians, 1854, and The Last of the Foresters, 1856), and 
Robert Traill Spence Lowell. 

Lowell was born in Boston, October 8, 1816, the second in 
a family of six children, and the older brother by three years 
of James Russell Lowell. His father, the Reverend Charles 
Lowell, was then pastor of the old West Church. In 1823 
Robert became the first pupil of Mr. Joseph G. Cogswell, who 
in that year founded the preparatory school at Northamp- 
ton, later famous as the Round Hill School. Cogswell, who 
had been a tutor and librarian at Harvard and an honored 
acquaintance of the Lowell family, seems to have made a pro- 
found impression upon the young scholar, who years later, 
in 1863, dedicated his Poems to him “with love and rever- 
ence.” 

Lowell entered Harvard in 1829, at thirteen years of age. 


1 D. E. Hervey, The Church Review, Lv (1890), 221. 
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He was graduated in 1833, having taken the full medical 
course, but he neither took his medical degree nor practised 
medicine. Instead, he went into a mercantile business with 
his brother Charles for a number of years, and was also active 
in military affairs, being the captain of a militia company in 
Boston. He found time for much reading in the classics, and 
contributed occasional poems to the Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine and other periodicals. At this time he was apparently at 
loose ends, interested in several fields of activity but unable 
to decide upon one of them. 

His year of decision was 1839, six years after graduation, 
when he made up his mind to enter the ministry of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, the faith in which his mother had 
been reared. It so happened that the man under whom he 
wished to study for holy orders was Dr. Alonzo Potter, for- 
merly rector of St. Paul’s Church, Boston, and then vice presi- 
dent of Union College. To Dr. Potter at Schenectady, Lowell 
came early in 1840. He remained there two years, passed his 
theological examinations, and, ready for ordination, traveled 
on to Bermuda at the invitation of Bishop A. G. Spencer, 
formerly of Newfoundland. He was ordained a deacon at Ber- 
muda in December, 1842, and in the following March he was 
ordained into the priesthood and appointed domestic chap- 
lain to the Bishop and inspector of schools in the colony. 

Here he could probably have remained indefinitely, be- 
cause he was well liked and secure in his position; but want- 
ing wider, more arduous experience, he was transferred later 
in 1843 at his own request to a missionary post at Bay Rob- 
erts in Newfoundland, where he acted as the representative 
of the English Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Bay 
Roberts was to become the seaport town of “Peterport” in his 
novel; the folk thronging its pages were men and women he 
now came to know, and the rugged, windswept seascape of 
his story was to testify to the freshening influence of the new 
land upon his creative powers. 
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But there was no thought yet of writing; that was to come 
later. His duties appear to have been severe and exacting; 
nevertheless he found time to return to the United States in 
1845 to be married on October 28 to Mary Ann Duane, of 
Duanesburg, New York. She was the great-granddaughter of 
the Judge Duane who was the first mayor of New York City 
and the founder of the settlement which bears his name. 
Shortly after his return to Newfoundland with his bride, 
Robert Lowell and his parishioners went through a famine 
winter, an anxious time during which he acted as chairman 
of the relief committee of a large district. In this crisis his 
medical training proved to be especially serviceable. He re- 
ceived official congratulations from the colonial secretary 
for his work, and it was noted that in his district not a bushel 
of potatoes was sold above a certain price which the parson 
had fixed at the outset as a fair one. But the experience broke 
his health, and it was necessary for him to return to the 
United States in 1847, after nearly five years of service. 

After some months of rest Lowell began another mission, 
this time by appointment of Bishop G. W. Doane to a poor 
quarter of Newark, New Jersey, where he re-established and 
rebuilt a neglected church. While he was at this post he 
began a friendly controversy in the press with a Roman 
Catholic clergyman who came to serve as the model for Father 
Terence, the genial priest of his first novel. The memories 
of his Newfoundland days began to take form in the pages 
of his story, and he sent The New Priest in Conception Bay 
to press in the fall of 1858. The novel aroused so much inter- 
est that even though it was issued anonymously and its ap- 
pearance was followed by the failure of its publishers, the 
first edition was sold out almost immediately. 

Again Robert Lowell changed his position. For the next 
ten years, from 1859 to 1869, he acted as the rector of Christ 
Church, at Duanesburg, New York. Here his genial ways and 
his sensitive yet robust response to the thousand cares of a 
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country parish soon earned him a reputation as a “character,” 
a distinguished poet-priest about whom stories began to gath- 
er. The quality of his days appears in a number of poems he 
wrote about this time. One of these, “Our Inland Summer- 
Nightfall,” sought to convey the peacefulness and quiet 
charm of the valley at sunset when the mists began to draw 
along the stream: 


All grows more cool, though night comes slowly over, 

And slowly stars stand out within the sky! 

The trampling market-herd and way-sore drover 

Crowd past with seldom cries,—their halt now nigh. 

From out some lower dark 

Comes up a dog’s short bark: 

There food and welcome rest, there cool, soft 
meadows lie.” 


This was Duanesburg in 1863, described in lines that had a 
special meaning for Dr. Lowell because he wrote them just 
at the time when he was appalled by the news of the draft 
riots in New York City. Duanesburg seemed to him to be all 
that the restless and sottish city was not. 

In his ninth year at Duanesburg, Dr. Lowell was appointed 
Professor of Belles-Lettres at Racine College, Wisconsin. He 
declined this position, but the next year, 1869, he accepted 
the headmastership of St. Mark’s School, in Southborough, 
Massachusetts. His experiences here for the next four years 
furnished the material for his second novel, Antony Brade: 
A Story of a School (Boston, 1874), the most directly auto- 
biographical of his writings. In 1873 Dr. Lowell was ap- 
pointed Professor of the Latin Language and Literature at 
Union College. It was to be his last public office, and upon 
his retirement six years later, he settled for the rest of his days 
in his Schenectady home, revising his earlier books and con- 
tributing occasional reviews and articles to the magazines. 


2 The Poems of Robert Lowell (Boston, 1864), 30. 
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The family circle was, according to those who still recall the 
period, one of unusual charm and rare hospitality. Dr. Lowell 
died September 12, 1891, within a month of his seventy-fifth 
anniversary, and about a month after the death of his famous 
brother. 

Let us return to Dr. Lowell’s books. They are gathering 
dust on many library shelves; and now, one must admit, they 
are not likely to be disturbed except by the scholar or the anti- 
quarian. His audience belonged to another day—a day that 
was more leisurely in its reading, more simple in its beliefs 
than ours—and his books have no least accent of modernity. 
But they were written by a man whose life was spent in sensi- 
tive appreciation of human character, especially of charac- 
ters who were strongly rooted in their environment, who had 
their own way of talk, their own traditions, their own rugged 
beliefs, who belonged so unmistakably and so enduringly to a 
time and place that they had acquired a distinctive savor— 
and so it is pleasant to spend some time with these forgotten 
books. 

The first edition of The New Priest in Conception Bay was 
introduced by a brief, disarming foreword. “Religious novels 
there are many,” the author wrote; “this is not one of them. 
These Figures, of gentle, simple, sad, and merry, were drawn 
(not in a Day) upon the walls of a House of Exile. Will the 
great World care for them?” The great world, as it turned 
out, did care—for forty years at least—and in its three editions 
of 1858, 1863, and 1889, the novel was widely read and widely 
reviewed. All of the reviews were mainly laudatory, but many 
of them were also misleading. 

They were bound to be misleading because, despite the 
author’s plain disclaimer, the novel was enthusiastically 
seized upon by Protestant church journals as propaganda 
against Roman Catholicism. Nothing was farther from the 
author’s mind, although it must be admitted that his some- 
what sensational plot lent itself to such an interpretation. 
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The reason why he wrote this novel is plain enough: during 
his exile, as he termed it, in Newark, his imagination was so 
excited by the memory of the wild, romantic, primitive region 
of southeastern Newfoundland, and of the picturesque set- 
tlers he had lived among that presently he released his bur- 
den by an act of creation. His first novel bears all the marks 
of spontaneity, of a delighted setting-down of the impressions 
that had stirred the mind of a young and imaginative mission- 
ary. Wordsworth’s familiar theory about artistic creation be- 
ing emotion recollected in tranquillity accounts for The New 
Priest far better than any desire for theological polemics. 

And yet in bare outline the story sounds like the most 
obvious sort of proselyting. The love of a young Protestant 
girl, Lucy Barberry, for the young man, James Urston, is 
influencing him to give up his intention to prepare for the 
priesthood; accordingly she is stolen from her home by the 
connivance of a Jesuit priest, Father Nicholas, a suave, mys- 
terious, coldly enigmatic figure who lurks behind the scenes 
like the traditional villain of melodrama. The means by 
which she is abducted, the way by which the conspiracy is 
discovered, and her eventual restoration to her family and 
her lover—all this makes up one thread of the narrative. 
Another—and the stronger thread—is supplied by the inner 
conflict of the “new priest,” one Father DeBrie, who had left 
his wife and his Protestant ministry in order to embrace 
Catholicism. Ultimately he again recants, and is reconciled 
to his long-suffering wife just before his tragic death in a 
snowstorm. 

This summary is given with reluctance because it is hard 
to think of a novel whose summary is more misleading; and 
it is curious indeed that, working from such a plot, Dr. Low- 
ell could make a story which one remembers not at all for 
its events, but for its characters and the scenes in which they 
move. There are a host of them, of whom the most skillfully 
drawn are Father Terence, the good, simple-hearted priest 
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to whom Father DeBrie is assistant, and Skipper George Bar- 
berry—a Wordsworthian character if there ever was one—, 
the old Newfoundland fisherman who is Lucy’s father. There 
is also a Yankee character, one Elnathan Bangs, a peddler, 
whose monumental inquisitiveness unravels the mystery of 
Lucy’s disappearance. He engages in portentous theological 
arguments with good Father Terence, who tries in vain to 
convert him to the Catholic faith. He is cute with the native 
cuteness of Hosea Biglow, the more famous Yankee of broth- 
er James’s The Bigelow Papers. A number of reviewers singled 
out the witty dialect of Elnathan Bangs for special commen- 
dation, but it is worthy of notice that the Atlantic Monthly 
review of December, 1858, was of the opposite opinion, call- 
ing Mr. Bangs a portentous bore and his theological discus- 
sions with good Father Terence “wretched skimble-skamble 
stuff.” This review, by the way, is the ablest as well as the most 
discriminating of the early criticisms of Robert Lowell’s 
writings; and I suspect that its author (the review was un- 
signed) was James Russell Lowell, who held the editorship of 
the Atlantic from 1857 to 1861. Of the New Priest it said, 
“No candid critic can read it without pronouncing it to be a 
remarkable work and the production of an original mind”; 
and it took its leave of the author with high respect for his 
powers. ‘““He must and will write more. A mind so fruitful 
and inventive, a spiritual nature so high and earnest, and an 
observation so keen and correct, cannot fail to accumulate 
materials for future use.” It would be interesting to know 
whether these words were James Russell Lowell bidding his 
elder brother Godspeed. 

It must be said, as a final word on The New Priest, that it 
succeeds in spite of faults so glaring that they would have 
wrecked a lesser work. Robert Lowell was a novelist in spite 
of himself—that is, in spite of an almost total neglect of pro- 
fessional craftsmanship. It is strictly an amateur work, and 
this statement is true of most of his later writing also. He 
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lacked the skill of construction and the skill of pace or tim- 
ing, both fundamentals of narrative craft. He did not know 
how to put his story together, and he did not know how to 
keep it moving. He was a poet in depicting landscape and a 
shrewd interpreter of character, and a preacher-philosopher 
in setting forth ethical values, but he was not a good manipu- 
lator of event; and that in spite of all these handicaps The 
New Priest in Conception Bay is eminently worth reading— 
this is something of a miracle. 

But here I must not fail to note an exception, one work of 
Dr. Lowell's which is a work of art as well as of inspiration, 
suggesting that had he wished to serve an apprenticeship in 
writing, to put himself through an arduous discipline, as did 
Hawthorne and Poe, he might have become a writer of 
greater power. I refer to his short story, “A Raft That No 
Man Made,” which was first printed in the Atlantic Monthly 
for March, 1862, and afterwards fittingly reprinted in a series 
entitled “Little Classics,” edited in the seventies by Rossiter 
Johnson. This story, too, came out of Dr. Lowell's New- 
foundland experience. An old fisherman tells a story of a 
long time ago—of how when he was a young fellow he shipped 
with a number of other fishermen to go seal hunting. Their 
schooner came up with the ice fields off Cape Bonavis, where 
they found the seals in great droves. He, with the others, left 
the ship to go at the sickening business of clubbing the seals 
in a mass slaughter; and in the midst of the excitement, he 
suddenly discovered that the ice had started to break up, the 
other men had run to the schooner which had fled to open 
water, and he was left marooned with the dead and wounded 
seals on a detached piece of ice—the raft that no man made! 

As the old man told this story to his listener in midsummer 
long afterward, the picture was so vivid that “the cold snow 
blast seemed to howl through that still summer’s noon, and 
the terrible ice-fields and hills to be crashing against the solid 
earth that we sat upon, and all things round changed to the 
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far-off stormy ocean and boundless frozen wastes.” And so 
the young sailor rode among the icebergs, terribly lonely, 
with the accusing eyes of the wounded seals upon him, until 
finally by rare luck another schooner sighted him, picked 
him up, and carried him home. The whole story is an atmos- 
phere piece, briefly and powerfully told; and somehow it 
achieves something of the eerie quality of Coleridge’s “The 
Ancient Mariner.” 

No such technical skill illuminates the three short stories 
which Dr. Lowell wrote at Union College and published in 
1878 under the title A Story or Two from an Old Dutch 
Town. Like The New Priest, they are compositions to be 
read in spite of their narrative obstructions; dialogue is so 
mismanaged that the reader does not always know who is 
talking, characters are introduced without sufficient identifi- 
cation, and the narrative purpose of the tale is lost when the 
author grows absorbed in his picturesque detail. 

Nevertheless high praise was given to these stories when 
they first appeared. Dr. George Ripley, for example, wrote 
in the New York Tribune: “A soft pathos is often blended 
with his humorous pictures, reminding the reader of the gra- 
cious touches of Washington Irving, but with a force and 
vitality not always found in the compositions of that most 
genial and beloved of American writers.” * His phrase should 
be qualified: Dr. Lowell had much of Irving’s graciousness, 
but little of his touch. He did, however, explore a new field, 
and there is little doubt that Irving would have appreciated 
his imaginative reconstruction of old Schenectady. 

The first two stories, “The Man in the Picture” and “Mr. 
Schermerhorn’s Marriage and Widowhood,” are about Sche- 
nectady in the early nineteenth century—that is, “fifty years 
ago,” to use the phrase of the author writing in the 1870's; 
the third, “Master Vorhagen’s Wife,” goes back much earlier, 


3 Quoted by D. E. Hervey in The Church Review, tv (180), 230. 
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to the days of “the second George,” when the Dutch aspects 
of the town were still prominent, and slavery was a common 
institution in the northern colonies. ‘““The Man in the Pic- 
ture” portrays the obsession of a little village baker who 
grows to believe he is the reincarnation of a certain figure in 
a painting which has been willed to him in payment of a bad 
debt; “Mr. Schermerhorn’s Marriage and Widowhood”’ is 
a long tale of domestic vicissitudes tediously dragged out, but 
managing to sound like authentic family history; and “Mas- 
ter Vorhagen’s Wife” is a kind of genre picture, humorously 
depicting the high jinks of the festival of Whitsuntide and 
the playing of a huge practical joke on the local schoolmaster, 
who aspires beyond his station. 

It will be recalled that Lowell entered upon his appoint- 
ment at Union College just after his four-year term as head- 
master at St. Mark’s School, and his first year at Union was 
partially occupied by putting his recent experience into fic- 
tion. The result was his second novel, Antony Brade: A Story 
of a School (1874), a pleasant tale with a good deal of human- 
ity in it, and gentle, scholarly humor of the sort that delights 
in word play and incredible puns. It is not a dramatic narra- 
tive, and its movement is like the casual meandering of a 
brook through the meadow. What plot there is is somewhat 
juvenile, the action depending upon the circumstance that 
Antony Brade, the schoolboy hero, is made a mystery by the 
busybody townsfolk, who figure that he must be a Russian 
prince incognito. This mystery is deepened by Brade’s school 
companions, who develop the hoax by making a secret lan- 
guage and various horrendous clues. 

The story is peopled with typical characters—the purse- 
proud trustee, the village gossip, the stalwart clergyman, the 
much-bullied and timorous student who becomes a hero by 
rescuing young Brade from drowning, and so on. In its in- 
gredients Antony Brade is Rover Boy stuff, but in its descrip- 
tive power and character drawing it is definitely superior to 
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the usual schoolboy tale. And of course it is full of autobiog- 
raphy. As Lowell's friend, A. P. Peabody, wrote in reviewing 
the novel: “To those who know the writer, nothing is more 
delightful than to meet on every page his beaming face, and 
genial mien and quaint, abrupt kindliness of manner.” 4 

A word, in conclusion, about Lowell’s poetry. Two years 
after his first novel appeared, he published a thin little vol- 
ume of verse with the odd title Fresh Hearts That Failed 
Three Thousand Years Ago, the book taking its name from 
the title of its longest poem. Then in 1864 appeared The 
Poems of Robert Lowell, which reprints the poems of the ear- 
lier volume, together with thirty more. Some of these poems 
appeared in the magazines of the time, but Lowell published 
no more books of poetry, if we except the single poem “Bur- 
goyne’s Last March,” which he wrote in commemoration of 
the hundredth anniversary of Bemis Heights, September 19, 
1877, and afterwards published in pamphlet form. 

So meagre an output is in striking contrast to the exuber- 
ant and always facile production of his brother James. Per- 
haps it would be fair to say that while James Russell Lowell 
was not a really great poet, his brother Robert was never a 
really bad one. James Russell Lowell will always be remem- 
bered for a few poems—The Biglow Papers and A Fable for 
Critics, for instance—but Robert Lowell's poetry is forgotten. 
And justly so. It is simply not true, to quote one of Robert 
Lowell’s reviewers, that “to him belong those piercing and 
inspired intuitions which are the exclusive property of 
genius.” ® 

But on a more comfortable level, that of competent talent, 
Lowell’s verse is not only respectable—it is sometimes inter- 
esting. His most ambitious poem, “Fresh Hearts That Failed 
Three Thousand Years Ago,” later retitled ““The Delphian 
Children and Their Lost Hope,” is Longfellow’s “Excelsior” 


4 A. P. Peabody, in Old and New, x (1874), 757- 
5 A. Coles. The Church Review, xm (1861), 613. 
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theme with a Greek setting, telling in graceful recitative the 
legend of the Grecian youth who sought and failed to con- 
quer the heights of Mount Parnassus: 


I shrank before the columns cloaked with shade, 
And, shuddering, felt a fanning of great wings: 
I dared not that chill presence to invade, 
Dim with dread forms of gods and godlike kings. 
I gasped my childish prayer: 
I had no garland there 
’ To offer, as men vow their gifts and glorious things. 


Lowell had, like other poets of Boston heritage, a certain 
gift for poems of occasion, the nostalgic verses of class re- 
unions or the patriotic celebration of heroic events. His 
fine ballad “The Relief of Lucknow,” first published in the 
Atlantic Monthly, was admired by Emerson, who often recited 
it on the public platform. Bancroft, the Secretary of the 
Navy, was glad to quote Lowell’s poem “The Men of the 
Cumberland” in his official report of the loss of the Cumber- 
land in its engagement with the Confederate iron ship Vir- 
ginia, on March 9, 1862. Still another Civil War poem, ““The 
Massachusetts Line,” written at Duanesburg in May, 1861, 
to the air of “Yankee Doodle,” was reprinted by the hundred 
thousand and used as a campaign song in General Butler’s 
successful run for the governorship of Massachusetts. 

None of these poems is deathless, but they were effective 
for their occasions. Lowell, in brief, was a true minor poet. 
His poetry lacks range and magnificence. Its color is thin 
and its air is rarefied, but it is often expertly constructed and 
it is informed by a philosophy, the philosophy of a Christian 
gentleman who was also a scholar. Yet it is not didactic in a 
cheap sense, and sometimes it clearly conveys the personality 
of its author—deeply religious, gentle, and reflective. At its 
best his poetry has a quiet certainty and serenity, and a fresh- 
ness and exactness of epithet; and at its weakest it is never 
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inept or banal. Robert Lowell always possessed a definite 
strength of temperament which enabled him to write upon 
his own terms. And this is why he should not be known sim- 
ply as “the brother of James Russell Lowell.” His frail dis- 
tinction goes beyond the accident of relationship. 








THE MILLERITES AND THE BOSTON PRESS 


IRA V. BROWN 


Ni. least among the incidents that gave the decade of 
the 1840's its bizarre character was the excitement aris- 
ing from William Miller’s startling prediction that the world 
would end in 1843. Miller, born in 1782 at Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, grew to manhood in Washington County, New York, 
then a frontier area. After serving in the War of 1812, he 
settled down as a farmer at Low Hampton in that county, be- 
coming a pillar of the Baptist Church. As a result of careful 
and prayerful study of the Bible he convinced himself that 
Christ would “again descend to this earth,” which would 
perish by fire, and that then the righteous, whether dead or 
living, would be “caught up together to meet the Lord in the 
air’ and reign with him forever in a regenerated world. This 
theory was already widely accepted among orthodox Chris- 
tians, but Miller went so far as to declare, on the basis of the 
prophecies of Daniel, that these events would take place 
within the year following March 21, 1843.' 

His doctrine seemed to fit the religious spirit of the times, 
which emphasized evangelism and literal interpretation of 
Scripture. Shortly after he first presented his views in 1831 
before a small congregation at Dresden, New York, Miller 
began to receive invitations from other churches. Deserting 
his farm and traveling from town to town in New York and 
New England, he was the instrument of many revivals among 
Baptists, Methodists, and Congregationalists. In 1839 he met 
Joshua V. Himes, pastor of the Chardon Street Chapel in 


1 William Miller, Evidence from Scripture and History of the Second 
Coming of Christ, about the Year 1843 (Boston, 1841), contains a full exposi- 
tion of his theory. The basic biography of Miller is Sylvester Bliss, Memoirs of 
William Miller, Generally Known as a Lecturer on the Prophecies, and the 
Second Coming of Christ (Boston, 1853). Clara E. Sears, Days of Delusion; a 
Strange Bit of History (Boston, 1924), is a popular account of Millerism. 
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Boston, who introduced him to that city. An agitator and re- 
former by nature, Himes turned his restless energy to the 
millenarian crusade, organizing and financing its publicity 
work. In 1840 he founded Signs of the Times, later known as 
the Advent Herald, published in Boston.? By means of a large 
tent carried from place to place, the Millerites conducted 
camp meetings in many communities. Unusual heavenly 
phenomena, especially a comet in 1843, strengthened the 
movement. 

Millerism in Boston centered in a frame tabernacle, 115 by 
87 feet in size, erected on Howard Street. Its construction was 
delayed by a dispute between the building committee and 
the contractor which attracted much notice in the press. 
One paper slyly remarked, “We trust these differences will 
speedily be settled and the building will soon be finished.— 
Brethren, the time is short!’ * According to contemporary 
estimates, the Tabernacle accommodated several thousand 
persons. Its dedication on May 4, 1843, said the Boston Daily 
Bee of the following day, was attended by a great throng. 


Although Miller himself had not set a specific day for the 
Advent, his followers could not resist the temptation to do 
so, particularly when the prophet’s health gave way and the 
movement got out of his control. Various leaders set different 
dates, of which March 21 and April 23 were the most popular. 
In Albany, it was reported, a group expected the end even 
before March 21. 


Some forty or fifty persons, ... fully impressed with the accuracy 
of the latest calculations, were up all night, with their “ascension 
robes” on, and their lamps trimmed and burning—ready, at a 
moment’s warning, to be “taken up.” It is needless to say that 
they were only “taken in.” * 


2 Other Millerite papers were the Midnight Cry in New York and the 
Alarm in Philadelphia. 

3 Boston Daily Times, March 29, 1843. 

4 Bay State Democrat (Boston), March 17, 1843. 
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The agitation proved too great a strain for many persons, 
causing them to lose their reason. Dr. Samuel B. Woodward, 
superintendent of the Worcester Asylum, noted in his annual 
report for 1843 that of the twenty-three cases due to religious 
causes, Millerism was responsible for fifteen. “It is rare,” he 
was quoted as saying, “that a popular religious error has pro- 
duced so much excitement in the community, and rendered 
so many insane.” © 

Despite the failure of the Advent to materialize in 1843, 
the craze continued to spread. Though the vernal equinox 
of 1844 was the latest date to which Miller’s calculations ex- 
tended, some of his followers decided the end was to come on 
the “tenth day of the seventh month” of the current Jewish 
year, October 22, 1844. The Boston Millerites, thinking this 
meant October 10, planned for the ascension at that time. 
The leaders fixed four o'clock as the hour for the Advent, and 
early in the day the Tabernacle was packed, but just before 
the arrival of the appointed time, they announced that it 
would not occur until the twenty-second.® A great crowd had 
gathered outside “to see ‘em go up.’ “Although we gazed 
long and anxiously at the roof,” said a reporter, “we saw no 
indication of its rising and concluded that the country was 
perfectly safe for a little while longer.’’ * It seems that people 
came in from neighboring areas to sleep in the Tabernacle 
during succeeding nights. One paper referred to “all-night 
meetings” there, “immense crowds” which attended, and 
“wild and fanatical proceedings.’ * Sometimes “swarms of 
naughty boys and mischievous loafers” on the outside kept 
up a “running accompaniment,” shouting and performing on 
diverse “musical and unmusical’’ instruments.’® 


5 Boston Jnvestigator, April 17, 1844. 

6 Boston Post, October 11, 1844. 

7 Bay State Democrat, October 10, 1844. 
8 Daily Times, October 11, 1844. 
Bunker Hill Aurora and Boston Mirror, October 12, 1844. 
Saturday Evening Gazette (Boston), October 12, 1844. 
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On Saturday evening, October 12, so great a crowd col- 
lected in the building and such an unruly mob on the street 
that city officials brought about adjournment of the meeting, 
thus preventing a potential riot. When several window panes 
were broken during the night, people sleeping in the Taber- 
nacle at the time were said to have thought the end had come. 
Some editors protested against the mob spirit and such “out- 
rages,’ suggesting that the police take special care of Howard 
Street, but others placed primary blame on the Adventists 
themselves as public nuisances."' Similar difficulties were 
experienced in Philadelphia and New York. 

The excitement now reached its climax. Those who looked 
for Christ’s appearance on October 22 suspended their secu- 
lar affairs entirely and devoted themselves to preparations 
for the end. Shops closed and crops went unharvested. The 
selectmen of Meredith, New Hampshire, like those of other 
towns, warned persons who were neglecting their earthly 
duties to go to work on penalty of being “taken care of as 
idlers and spendthrifts are.” '* At last the great day came— 
and went, again disappointing Millerite expectations. Never- 
theless, the Tabernacle on the twenty-fourth was crowded “by 
as dense a mass of human beings as were ever packed within 
its walls.’’"?* Since no specific new date was set, thousands now 
abandoned the movement. Many, however, remained, and in 
1845, they established a loose organization, out of which grew 
the Seventh Day Adventist denomination and other smaller 
sects.'* 

But if Boston was a center of religious heat, it was also a 
center of cultural light. In the 1840's it supported no fewer 
than ten daily newspapers as well as a great variety of weekly 


11 Boston Daily Mail and Daily Times, October 14, 1844. 

12 Massachusetts Ploughman, November 16, 1844. 

18 Boston Courier, October 25, 1844. 

14 William W. Sweet, The Story of Religions in America (New York, 
1930), 404. 
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journals. By and large, they all manifested a general antipathy 
for Miller’s theory and its adherents. 

Papers which were chiefly concerned with politics, however, 
seemed loath to express editorial opinions on Adventist activi- 
ties, perhaps because Millerism was competing against the 
election excitement of late October, 1844, the time of the 
spirited Clay-Polk campaign on the expansionist issue. The 
attention which the Advertiser, the Courier, and the Allas, 
old-line Whig organs, gave the movement was largely confined 
to a few stories of fanaticism clipped from other papers, chiefly 
those of New York and Philadelphia. The Mercantile Journal, 
a fourth Whig paper, which carried a greater range of news, 
was more concerned about the Millerites. It hoped that those 
who had been “deluded by these doctrines” and had “ne- 
glected their duties to themselves and their families’” would 
“collect together their scattered reasoning faculties, and re- 
sume their wonted occupations ...as rational men and as 
good and consistent Christians.” 

The Bay State Democrat and the Post, another Democratic 
organ, ran gossipy columns called respectively ‘“Splinters” 
and “All Sorts of Paragraphs,” in which they occasionally 
railed at Millerism. The former, for example, remarked that 
October 22 in Boston was a “delightfully mild day,” distin- 
guished by no untoward happenings. “To be really serious,” 
it continued, “when will men and women learn wisdom, and 
serve their God by serving their fellow-men, and not attempt 
to pry into those things that are not revealed, and of which no 
man knows, not even the angels of heaven?” ** 

The Times, also a supporter of the Democrats, is more 
notable as Boston's first successful penny paper. Appealing 
to those who desired sensational news, it exceeded in circula- 
tion all the city’s nine other dailies. It vigorously indicted 
“the Miller delusion,” declaring that the great mass of Mil- 


15 October 16, 1844. 
16 October 22, 1844. 
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lerites were sincere and honest people who had been misled 
by the “mad and declamatory harangues”’ of “‘a few designing 
hypocrites.” These “artful and corrupt priests” deserved “no 
worse fate than to be sent to the House of Correction as... 
swindlers.” If their dishonesty could not be proved, they 
should be lodged in strait jackets in the insane hospital at 
South Boston. “We speak warmly on this topic, for we have 
seen some most melancholy cases of suffering brought about 
by the ministration of these ‘wolves in sheep’s clothing.’ ” "7 

The Transcript, first of the new-style, nonpartisan papers 
established in Boston and selling at only $4 a year, was edited 
at this time by a “conservative” and “intensely religious” 
woman,"* Cornelia W. Walter, who strongly opposed the 
Millerites. Noting the failure of their prophecy, she re- 
marked that if they had “a particle of common sense,” they 
would not be fooled a third time. Let them “quit Millerism 
and betake themselves to churches where truth is taught.” 1° 

Especially bitter was the Bee, a nonpartisan penny paper 
only about half the size of the political and commercial pa- 
pers. Placing primary emphasis not on national politics but 
on crime and other melodramatic news, sheets of this type 
were for that period what the tabloid is today.*® Like the 
Times, the Bee suggested “a suitable term of residence with- 
in the walls of an insane asylum” as the only cure for Miller- 
ites. Although “men of sense’”” might laugh at their “vaga- 
ries,” there was little chance that this folly would die quickly, 
even with repeated failures of the prophecy, for the leaders 
would “keep the ball moving” as long as they could get fol- 
lowers ‘“‘credulous enough to put faith in them.” “Hun- 
dreds, if not thousands,” who had given up their worldly 

17 October 16, 1844. 

18 Joseph E. Chamberlin, The Boston Transcript, a History of its First 
Hundred Years (Boston, 1930), 73. 

19 October 24, 1844. 

20 Frank L. Mott, American Journalism, a History of Newspapers in the 


United States through 250 Years, 1690 to 1940 (New York, 1941), 215 ff. 
21 October 10, 1844. 
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possessions would find themselves “at the commencement of 
a hard winter deprived of the necessaries of life, and but ill- 
prepared in mind to commence anew the struggle for sub- 
sistence.”” “Should we wonder,” exclaimed the Bee, “that 
misery, starvation, and suicide follow!” ** 

On the other hand, Miller’s followers found in the Mail, 
another penny sheet, perhaps their best friend among Bos- 
ton’s dailies. This paper generally used the term “Second 
Adventists” rather than “Millerites,” which had assumed the 
character of a scornful epithet. Although its editor had no 
confidence in their doctrine, he had 


always endeavored to treat the proselytes to that faith with kind- 
ness, and with becoming respect. Weak as we conceive their doc- 
trine to be, and injurious as it must be, if untrue, to the cause of 
religion and of public morals, yet we cannot find it in our heart 
to condemn those whom we believe to be actuated by honest 
motives and virtuous impulses. 


Personally acquainted with “a number of Second Advent be- 
lievers,”” he could not “forego the impression” that they 
were “men and women of pure hearts and fervent piety.” ** 
The semi-weekly American Traveller exhibited the usual 
public reaction to Millerism. The evils resulting from “‘a be- 
lief in the preposterous opinions of William Miller” were 
“beyond calculation.” “Surely those who have thus deluded 





these honest people will have a fearful account to settle for 
their presumption.” ** The Millerites were also often the 
object of the satire of the Saturday Evening Gazette, a vehicle 
for lighter news and popular literature. Commenting on the 
failure of the predictions in the spring of 1843, it announced 
that the end of the world was “stretched out a little,” or else 
Miller “can’t find it, because as the sailor said of a tangled 
rope, some rascal has cut the end off.” It went on to state that 


22 October 17, 1844. 
23 October 12, 1844. 
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it had not for a moment supposed that “this Miller or any 
other miller would stop his mill while so much grist was 
crowding into it.” * William Lloyd Garrison’s Liberator de- 
manded that, having “dogmatized so authoritatively and 
offensively” respecting the “certain and inevitable end of all 
things,” the leaders in “this stupendous imposture” should 
offer “the clearest proofs of contrition” and confess they had 
been led, “not by the Spirit of Truth, but by a deplorable 
fantasy of the brain, now plainly demonstrated to be such.’ * 
Garrison had a special reason for disliking the movement 
since it had attracted crusaders, including Joshua V. Himes 
himself, away from the abolitionist banner. 

Religious opinion was just as hostile to Millerism as secu- 
lar, or even more so. The Congregational Recorder said it was 
“a most specious and likely to be a most hurtful delusion.” 
“This new assailant of the peace and order of the churches” 
contained the seeds of a harvest of trouble for Christianity.” 
Another Congregational weekly, the New England Puritan, 
displaying a typically puritanical attitude, compared “the 
Millerite in his camp-meeting” to “the frequenter of the 
theatre, swelling and sobbing under the tragic illusions of 
the stage.’ Both were partaking of “the same kind of mental 
intoxication,” each experienced “‘really a luxury in this pre- 
ternatural excitement,” had “a passion for it,” and sought 
it repeatedly “as the drunkard does his cups.” ** Who would 
be answerable for the effects upon those who outlived the 
limits of the predicted cataclysm, “for the infidelity—the 
scoffs at religion—the ridicule of the Bible ...and the long 
catalogue of evils which all experience proves to be the in- 
evitable consequences of such excitement?” *® 
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The Baptist paper in Boston, the Christian Watchman, 
opposed Millerism with increasing vehemence as the move- 
ment progressed. It granted that the prophet, “when first 
introduced to the public” was “doubtless an honest and 
humble-minded man,” whose views on the Advent were 
“mainly correct, except as to time.” The delivery of his lec- 
tures was “not unfrequently attended with a religious awak- 
ening.” But the doctrine had come to represent the “wildest 
fanaticism” and had produced disastrous results as it spread, 
breaking up many churches and disturbing the tranquillity 
of many more.*® The Baptist organ was especially hostile to 
the Adventist leaders, who had drawn so many members 
from Baptist congregations. Just how much the faith had 
been utilized by “designing knaves for sinister purposes’ was 
impossible to say, but that it had been so used to “a consider- 
able extent,”’ there could be no doubt. In a thinly veiled at- 
tack on Himes, the editor continued, “We can hardly con- 
ceive of a character more entirely depraved, more completely 
lost to every obligation of justice and honesty, to say nothing 
of religion, than the man who would receive the spoils of his 
fellow-men by bringing them under the influence of a delu- 
sion so destructive and pernicious.” * 

One of the most restrained treatments of the millennialist 
group was that of the Unitarian newspaper, the Christian 
Register. Its editor had “‘but rarely spoken of Millerism,” 
being “assured that it must soon sink into forgetfulness, to 
the disappointment and confusion of those who trust in its 
predictions.” He felt, however, that the teaching would yield 
“substantial moral benefit to very, very few.” **? On the con- 
trary, the credulity and fanaticism excited by this movement 
would tend to discredit all religion in the eyes of many.** 
The Trumpet and Universalist Advertiser, spokesman for 

30 February 3, 1843. 

31 November 1, 1844. 
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another of the liberal denominations, not only attacked Mil- 
ler himself as a false prophet but also assailed those Baptist, 
Methodist, and Congregational ministers who had allowed 
him to present his views in the beginning. In particular, it 
flayed those “who do not believe Miller’s nonsense them- 
selves but who are willing to make use of him as a tool to 
get up a revival.” * If the evangelists had not succored the 
mania in its infancy, it might have been strangled then. “By 
their means, it was kept alive, and now let them look at the 
consequences.” ** This paper ran numerous articles refuting 
the eschatological theory and asserted that Universalists had 
“done more to arrest the effects of Millerism than any other 
class of Christians, yes, we may say, all other classes com- 
bined.” ** 

The Catholic Pilot took advantage of the unpopularity of 
the Millerites to denounce Protestantism in general. “It is 
impossible to imagine such madness as now rages through 
New England, righteous and right Protestant New England,” 
said the Pilot. ‘This is all the result of the Reformation—it 
is another sprig from the viscious [sic] root of Private Judg- 
ment in matters of Eternal Concern. What right has a man 
who asserts that each one of us should determine for our- 
selves as to belief, to censure and anathematize the wretched 
believer in the Second Coming?” % 

Strangely, the Adventists found one of the best friends in 
an “infidel” sheet called the Investigator. Although it had 
“not the smallest relish” for the theory, which “in the light 
of common sense and the nature of things’ was “altogether 
absurd,” it considered Millerism “quite as sensible Chris- 
tianity” as any “in this age of quackery.” ** True, it was “a 
humbug,” but little if anything in Christianity was not. Since 
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“these deluded people” had been so abused by their fellow- 
Christians, the skeptic journal was induced “to speak a word 
or two in their favor.” “In doing this,” said the editor, “we 
have acted on the same principle that impels a philanthropist 
to side with a littke monomaniac, when an army of big ones 
are tearing him to pieces.” * 

From this survey of editorial opinion it is evident that the 
majority of Boston’s newspapers severely criticized the Mil- 
lerites. Not a single editor gave any credence to the prophecy 
itself, and only occasionally did a few papers, notably the 
Mail and the Investigator, urge tolerance toward the group. 
On the contrary, the manifold methods which the press used 
to oppose the sect and the charges they made against it 
amounted almost to weapons in a concerted anti-Millerite 
campaign. 

They endeavored, in the first place, to prove Miller's doc- 
trine false, using Scripture itself against the theory. A favor- 
ite quotation was Christ’s admonition, “But of that day and 
hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven, but my 
Father only.” The Saturday Evening Gazette, referring to this 
text, averred that Miller and his converts had “made them- 
selves wiser than Christ or Angels.” * Scientific arguments 
were also marshalled to refute the dogma. The Times stated 
that it was utterly contradicted by geology, astronomy, and 
chemistry, for these sciences made it clear that a “general 
conflagration” of the world as a result of volcanic eruption, 
collision with a comet, or spontaneous combustion was im- 
possible.*? Others pointed out that it was “but the revamping 
of an old humbug.” ** New Englanders were especially “apt 
to indulge in the anticipation . . . of this never to be enacted 
tragedy.” From earlier experiences one could judge “how 
much confidence should be placed in the reasonings of such 

39 May 10, 1843. 

40 March 18, 1843. 
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men as Miller, sustained as they principally are, by the foolish 
apprehensions of those whom neither scripture nor philoso- 
phy can enlighten or subdue.” * 

Even an orthodox Congregational paper went so far as to 
deny literalist Advent doctrines altogether. Said the Puritan, 
under the title of “Spiritual Millennium,” the “erroneous” 
belief in a personal and bodily return of the Savior had paved 
the way for Millerism. The “Providence of God” had effec- 
tually disproved “the groundless expectations of the Second 
Advent believers” and would equally disappoint anticipa- 
tions of a visible and personal reign of Christ on earth.“ 
Several editors quoted William Ellery Channing's words to 
the effect that Christ, according to the true interpretation of 
the New Testament, is said to come “whenever his religion 
breaks out in new glory, or gains new triumphs.” * Speaking 
less delicately, the Investigator called Adventism, immediate 
or ultimate, “all a fable and a farce, sustained by a few his- 
toric facts interwoven with fantasy, traditions, and the visions 
of monomaniac superstitionists.” The same paper opined 
that, though it was impossible to elevate the whole world “up 
to the intellectual religion,” a few might enjoy the privilege.* 

More important than argument was the instrument of 
derision. “We have written in a strain of ridicule of the 
whole affair,” said the Bee, “and really we cannot bring our- 
selves to view it in any other light.” Since it was of no use to 
reason with “the weak-minded and ignorant, much less with 
the crafty and knavish,” this was the only effective weapon. 
Dozens of items in this vein appeared in the newspapers. 
Some were only a sentence or two in length, but such barbs 
were as powerful as longer pieces. The Bay State Democrat 
often directed its “Splinters’’ at the Millerites. It suggested, 
~~ 48 Bay State Democrat, March 24, 1843. 

44 October 25, 1844. 

45 Boston Transcript, November 1, 1844. 
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for example, that “married folks with small families must 
make the best Millerites, as they are most seriously disturbed 
by the ‘Midnight Cry’! * Again, commenting on the Ad- 
ventist exhortation to “let the alarm go out—Wake up the 
virgins,” the Bee asked, “Oh, hard-hearted Millerites—would 
you have our wives and widows left sleeping?” *® Another 
paper could not help “relishing the sly vein of burlesque” 
which pervaded the reply of a man who was asked by an Ad- 
ventist, “What is your idea of the end of the world?” “My 
idea,” he said, “is that the world is round, and consequently 
has no end!” *° 

Many anecdotes were tied up with the political interests 
of the period. One told of a native of Indiana who was en- 
gaged in a heated argument in regard to the campaign of 
1844. A Millerite, overhearing the debate, interposed, “None 
of you will see either Clay or Polk elected; Christ will be our 
next President, and will rule over us all.” The Hoosier tartly 
replied, “I'll just go you a V he don’t get Indiana no how!” *! 
Shortly before the election, it was rumored that a distin- 
guished Adventist had put off the end of the world until after 
the elevation of James K. Polk to the presidency. This, re- 
marked the Whig Mercantile Journal, meant that it had been 
“indefinitely postponed.” ** 

Among the methods used to place the millenarians in a 
foolish light was the persistent charge that they prepared 
“ascension robes.” According to one Boston paper, “the 
ladies” said that Daniels, 12 Tremont Row, had “an excellent 
assortment of fashionable articles for ascension robes.’ In 
order to be prepared against disappointment, they had deter- 
mined to have theirs made of “the richest silks and satins, 
and in the most fashionable style,” so that if the end did not 
~~ 48 March 7, 1843. 

49 March 17, 1843. 
© Transcript, October 24, 1844. 


1 Daily Mail, November 9, 1844. 
2 October 28, 1844. 
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come at the appointed time, the garments would still be ser- 
viceable for ordinary use.5* Lydia Maria Child, New York 
correspondent of the Courier, reported that a shop in the 
Bowery mounted a placard on which was inscribed in large 
letters, “Muslin for Ascension Robes.” “I know not,” she 
commented, “whether this was done for waggery, or from 
that spirit of trade which is ever willing to turn a penny on 
war, pestilence, or conflagration.” ** The tradition that large 
numbers of Millerites made and wore ascension robes, which 
always comes to mind when the sect is mentioned, may pos- 
sibly be a fabrication.®* Miller’s friend and biographer, Syl- 
vester Bliss, admitted that there were “some cases of extrava- 
gance, as there have been in all great movements,” but held 
that the published accounts of these’ were highly colored and 
often without foundation. “All reports respecting the prepa- 
ration of ascension robes, &c., and which are still by many 
believed,” he asserted, ““were demonstrated over and over 
again to be false and scandalous.” ** Himes declared that the 
only garments he had exhorted his followers to put on were 
“the robes of righteousness, obtained by faith in Jesus 
Christ.” ** At least one Boston paper, the Investigator, said it 
was “inclined to doubt” such stories.** 

The press attack also involved several grave charges against 
Millerism. The most frequent one was that it was responsible 
for dozens of cases of insanity and suicide. American journal- 
ism of the 1840's was just as sensational as that of today, with 


53 Bay State Democrat, March 27, 1843. 

54 November 2, 1844. 

55 Everett N. Dick, author of the articles on Miller and Himes in the 
Dictionary of American Biography, states (XII, 642) that “according to the 
best evidence,” these tales are “not based on facts,” though tradition to this 
day readily affirms them. On the basis of numerous family anecdotes, which 
form the authority for much of her book, Miss Sears insists that the wearing 
of white robes was a general practice among Millerites. See Days of Delusion, 
chapters IX—XI and pages 256-260. 

56 Bliss, William Miller, 276. 

57 Quoted in Sears, Days of Delusion, 258. 

58 March 15, 1843. 
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the added drawback that the papers of a century ago took 
less trouble to verify their information. The following head- 
lines or similar ones appeared in nearly every issue: “Dread- 
ful Calamity,” “Melancholy Occurrence,” “Outrageous,” 
“Frantic Affair.” Not content with simply stating the real or 
alleged facts, the reporters generally commented on them, 
for the distinction between news and views did not mean a 
great deal in the journalism of this period. 

One story told of a Mrs. Luther (no first name was given) of 
Somerset, Massachusetts, a Millerite who was taken to the in- 
sane hospital at Worcester, where she died “in the most awful 
paroxysms.” The article concluded with this bit of moraliz- 
ing: “She has left a worthy husband and nine children to 
deplore her melancholy fate.” °° A Mrs. Chase of Cleveland, 
Ohio, “once a very worthy, amiable, and intelligent person, 
a fond mother and an affectionate wife,” was exhibited 
as another horrible example: “The errors of that one idea, 
the end of the world, took possession of her mind, and reason 
forsook its throne, perhaps forever.’ Dressing up her five 
children, she told them that Christ would soon take them to 
the skies and then suddenly tried to murder them, but they 
fled “her fiendish grasp.” This story, too, ended sententious- 
ly: “The misery and suffering of this once happy familv, can 
only be appreciated by those who are compelled day and 
night to witness it.” © 

Young persons also often succumbed, if one may believe 
the papers. Drawn to madness, “a young and beautiful girl, 
apparently about 17 or 18 years of age,” had attempted sui- 
cide, “no doubt with the intention of freeing herself from 
this earthly sorrow.” *' A youth who was “good... honest, 
and industrious” had similarly become a maniac. “His poor 
mother, who saw his condition with a bleeding and almost 


59 Daily Bee, March 16, 1843. 
60 Transcript, May 13, 1843. 
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broken heart, endeavored in vain to sooth, calm, and restore 
him.” © In the fall of 1844 the case of Abigail Shepard of 
Boston was widely publicized. According to the story as com- 
monly related, Mrs. Shepard was “a young married woman” 
whose alienation of mind resulted from attending Adventist 
meetings. After attempting to leap from a chamber window, 
she was committed to the Worcester asylum.® One paper, 
however, reported that this information was “in some re- 
spects incorrect,” for Mrs. Shepard, far from being “‘a young 
married woman,” could claim fifty-three years and five grand- 
children.™ 

Suicides gave the reporters ample scope for sensational 
embroidery. George Florida, a Springfield blacksmith, “hung 
himself with an iron chain ... with a bible by his side and a 
dagger in his pocket,” after being in “a deranged state of 
mind for some time, caused by imbibing the doctrines of 
Millerism.” ® A merchant of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
was impatiently waiting for the Advent on March 21, 1843, 
when he climbed to the top of a tall tree with “a garb for the 
occasion.”” There, the story continued, ‘“‘maniled in his long 
white ascension robe,” he made “one aspiring effort” to defy 
the law of gravity, plummeted to the ground, and “instantly 
died from a broken neck.” ® While many of the accounts 
may have been wholly or partially false and some insanities 
unjustly ascribed to Adventist influence, it seems beyond 
question that the movement ruined a goodly number of 
minds. 

Another serious accusation against Millerism was, in the 
words of the Watchman, that it dissolved “the dearest of all 
ties, the marriage union.” ® An irate husband once broke in 


62 Advertiser, May 9, 1843. 

63 Courier, October 23, 1844. 

64 Bay State Democrat, October 23, 1844. 
65 Atlas, March 16, 1843. 
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upon a meeting, where “females principally attended, headed 
by a few brothers of the society,” and denounced the latter 
as “a vile set of impostors and scoundrels, who get a parcel of 
females around you that you may fatten on what they bring 
to you, to the neglect of their children and their homes.” © 
Commenting on the large number of women present at the 
Boston Tabernacle, a reporter noted that they had neglected 
“their dinners and suppers, darning their stockings, and tak- 
ing care of their babies at home.” ® 

Still worse was the fact that infatuated husbands were 
giving up work and inflicting poverty upon their families. 
Typical was the story of a woman who offered some spoons 
for sale to a silversmith. Since he could not afford to pay 
their real value, he advised her not to sell them; but she per- 
sisted, saying that her children would starve otherwise and 
that, in any event, she would not need money after October 
22. When the reluctant buyer asked for an explanation, the 
woman replied that her Millerite husband had left home for 
the purpose of preaching to the benighted in the country.” 
Similarly, in Baltimore Millerism attracted notoriety by 
tending to lead husbands and fathers to neglect the support 
of their families. Isaac Gates, an Adventist preacher, was 
arrested on the charge that several of his followers had quit 
work and surrendered their property without providing for 
their dependents.” 

The papers reported many instances of shopkeepers who 
closed up in anticipation of the end. A Newburyport dry- 
goods merchant was said to have posted this notice on his 
door on October 12: 


Believing as I most sincerely do, that the Lord Jesus Christ will, 
in a few days, come in the clouds of Heaven, I retire from this 
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shop; as I am determined, God being my helper, that my work 
shall correspond with my faith." 


The owner of a New York shoe store opened his stock to the 
public “free gratis and for nothing,” and the shoes were walk- 
ing off at a great rate when “a son of the misguided man pro- 
cured the services of a constable, and had the door closed.” ™ 
Such examples could be multiplied. Some doubtless were 
true, but others were overdrawn or wholly invented. Occa- 
sionally the papers themselves admitted this. In the case of 
a “Mr. Gaylord, of Pennsylvania, of whom the newspapers 
spoke the other day as giving out his dry goods gratuitously, 
in the expectation of old Miller’s Advent,” the Atlas reported 
his complete denial. True, he was a Millerite, but he had 
not owned a dry-goods store for two years."* 

The abandonment of worldly concerns led a Philadelphia 
congregation into a kind of communistic arrangement, the 
surpluses of the rich being placed in a general fund for the 
benefit of poorer members. Thus, at the close of a sermon, 
a man announced that in adjusting his accounts, making 
allowances for his necessities up to the final day, he had $160 
excess, which was at the society's disposal. A poor brother 
stated his need for $60 to set him straight with the world. 
This sum was promptly given and the remainder placed in 
the common treasury.” 

Several stories dealt with financial reparation on the part 
of repentant Millerites preparing to meet the Lord. Accord- 
ing to one, a New York insurance company received an 
anonymous letter containing $120 with the following expla- 
nation: “The Lord is at hand. This was unlawfully taken 
from you, and I ask forgiveness, for God has forgiven me very 
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much.” 7 The Transcript remarked that, if Millerism should 
generally lead defaulters to pay their debts, it would achieve 
“some good in return for the vast amount of misery’’ it had 
caused. Such a consummation was “devoutly to be hoped, 
though hardly to be anticipated.” ™ 

The press campaign against Millerism culminated in the 
accusation that the movement was a fraud operated for the 
financial benefit of the leaders. Though Miller himself was 
seldom so attacked, Himes was the object of very bitter libel 
on this ground. The Trumpet, noting early in 1843 that 
Himes had purchased a large safe, charged that he did not 
really believe in the speedy end of the world but was “playing 
a deep game upon the credulity of the community, to make 
himself rich.” ™ The Bee called for an investigation of his 
accounts, since it was time to expose “this man’s falsifications 
and impositions.” If he had not obtained money under false 
pretenses, it had “never heard of a swindler that did.” 

The Post brought the matter to a head on October 26, 
1844, by publishing some explicit “facts illustrating the sel- 
fishness of the leaders of the second adventists.’”’ The wife of 
an aged colored man, it alleged, had contributed $2,000 to 
the cause, leaving her family poor. A grocer on Pleasant 
Street had similarly disposed of $500, and a carpenter on 
Tremont Road had given a like amount, “‘all he had.” Himes 
was accused of selling considerable quantities of old jewelry 
and silverware to Boston shops. Furthermore, it was charged, 
he had induced boarding-house keepers to take in Adventists 
free and thus embarrassed them financially. The conclusion 
was ti at those who had produced the excitement were “un- 
principled men, perfectly conscious of the absurdity of the 
opinions they inculcate, and entirely reckless of the injury 
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they inflict, if they can only turn the evil to their pecuniary 
benefit.” 

Against these and countless other reflections upon his integ- 
rity, Himes prepared an elaborate defense, published in the 
Post November 2, 1844. If he had “wronged or defrauded 
any man,” he would “restore him fourfold.” He invited all 
responsible men to certify the facts of any such cases over 
their own signatures. His accounts were open to inspection 
by all “proper or interested persons.” Most of the reports of 
insanity, suicide, broken homes, and impoverishment were 
“unfounded” or “greatly distorted and exaggerated,” he be- 
lieved, and the few authentic instances of fanaticism were 
caused by “influences over which we had no control.’’ When 
people felt obliged to resign their jobs, he had “exhorted 
them to fulfil every obligation to their fellowmen, as well as 
to their God.”” The poor would be cared for by their Advent- 
ist brethren. 

Then followed a refutation of the specific charges which 
had appeared the week before, with statements from each of 
the individuals supposedly concerned. The colored man said 
he and his wife had given three dollars towards building the 
Tabernacle and subsequently only “a little in the penny col- 
lections.” He knew of no one else to whom the story could 
apply. The grocer had given no more to the Advent cause 
than he had always given for religious purposes and had 
“never been solicited by them for money or anything else.” 
The carpenter had contributed “not twenty dollars a year 
for the last five years.” A jewelry store had accepted less 
than two hundred dollars’ worth from the Millerites. The 
boarding-house keeper had never “thought it necessary to in- 
quire of the public” whether she had the right to take in 
boarders gratis and had “in this matter acted independently 
of anyone.” In an additional statement dealing with an in- 
sanity case, a woman affirmed that her husband's illness could 
not be “justly attributed to the doctrine of the Advent.” 
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Himes’s exoneration, or condensations of it, appeared in 
several other Boston papers during the next week or two and 
won favorable comment. “It is but justice to say,” the Mail 
held, “that he most effectually disarms his enemies, and nails 
their slander to the counter.” It had always considered him 
“an honest and upright, though a deluded man.” While his 
work had “done great mischief,” this was no excuse for “get- 
ting up such unblushing frauds and falsehoods.” * The 
editor of the Journal admitted that, from personal acquain- 
tance and business transactions with the Adventist organizer, 
he had “never seen anything in his demeanor or conduct, 
which would lead us to question his honor or integrity.” ** 
The Liberator thought he had proved “in the most satisfac- 
tory manner” that the specific reports were “gross calum- 
nies.”” ** Himes noted in the next issue of the Advent Herald 
that ‘the tone of the public press” towards him had essentially 
changed within a few weeks and thanked the editors who had 
contradicted “the foul slanders’” against his character for 
“this act of justice.” ** Several papers, however, remained 
adamant. Since the Watchman had published none of the 
rumors mentioned in the defense, it “felt under no obligation 
to copy it.” ** The Times had “nothing to say . . . about par- 
ticular cases of wrongdoing’’ but was concerned about “the 
legitimate effects of this kind of fanatical preaching” and be- 
lieved “the leaders in this unholy crusade should be held ac- 
countable for the waste of property, industry, and reason 
brought about by this delusion.” * 

The truth appears to be that Himes, a rather enigmatical 
figure, was personally honest and the charge of graft unjusti- 
fied. Doubtless he made a good living out of his preaching and 
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publishing, but hardly a fortune. As for his sincerity, the 
evidence indicates that he did not believe in the exact time 
set by Miller, but he continued a leader in the Adventist 
cause until 1878, when, after differences with his brethren, 
he joined the Episcopal Church.*® 

The story of the Millerite excitement and its treatment by 
the Boston press is as much a commentary on the charac- 
teristics of American journalism as it is on intellectual and 
religious currents in the 1840's. On the one hand, the papers 
performed a useful public service in decrying Miller’s proph- 
ecy and playing up its evil philosophical, psychiatric, and so- 
cial effects. Universally regarding it as a “delusion,” none of 
the papers examined did anything to frighten readers into 
believing that the world would actually end in 1843 or 1844. 
But the methods which they used to combat Millerism—the 
allegations of fanaticism or dishonesty—displayed astonish- 
ingly low reporting and editorial standards. It is well-nigh 
impossible to distinguish between news items and editorials 
in most journals of this period. It is also difficult in many 
cases to determine whether a statement represented the edi- 
tor’s view and the paper’s policy, the opinion of a reporter 
or correspondent, or the view of some other sheet from which 
the piece was copied. The Post compared contemporary edi- 
tors to “‘sailing craft—they are clippers!” ** Seldom did one 
paper bother to rewrite articles taken from another, and often 
they were printed without acknowledgment. So many of the 
stories in Boston papers were borrowed from those of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other smaller places that 
a study of the treatment of Millerism in the press of this one 
city gives a good indication of attitudes in other localities. 

The most difficult problem of all is that of separating fact 
from rumor. There was some justification for the Adventist 
complaint that “one of the most striking features of the times 
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is the readiness with which the press will believe and publish 
anything which happens to be put in circulation.” * A cor- 
respondent of the Watchman, discussing a study of American 
newspapers which had appeared in the English Foreign Quar- 
terly Review,** spoke of their “lamentably low’ literary and 
moral character. An editor’s aim was all too often to make 
not an excellent but a popular paper. Sheets “well diversified 
with vulgarism, and now and then interlarded with the hor- 
rible and the awful, with a joke to close” would find numer- 
ous subscribers. Their “character for truth” had become “so 
bad that any uncommon event needs confirmation before we 
are ready to believe it.” *® Unquestionably many of the re- 
ports regarding Millerites were highly inaccurate. 

This is not to defend Millerism, a type of religious teaching 
which is hardly to be recommended and which obviously had 
unfortunate consequences. Rather it is to indicate that the 
“congenital credulity” which a modern writer has called 
“characteristic of the age” ** applied not only to the followers 
of Miller and other eccentrics of the 1840's, but to the news- 
papers and reading public as well. The press might also have 
taken to heart the pious hope expressed by one paper that 
“the excited imaginations of our supernatural-loving people” 
might have a little rest, and that (after the forthcoming elec- 
tion!) all would be “quite rational, wise and dignified—dis- 
carding all humbug, and governed by truth and reason 
alone.” * 


88 Advent Herald, December 4, 1844. 
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MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 





POET AND PRESIDENT 


CARL J. WEBER 


= I've found a poet!” So, one day in 1905, President 
Theodore Roosevelt exclaimed to Richard Watson Gilder.* 
The fact of Roosevelt's discovery of Edwin Arlington Robinson 
has, by now, become generally known; but events that led up to 
and that followed this famous discovery remain known to only 
a few. A score of letters from the former President? are there- 
fore worth making available to a wider audience of readers and 
students. 


I 


Roosevelt became President of the United States on September 
14, 1901. Just about a year later, he set out upon a trip westward. 
When he left the White House, he carried with him a copy of the 
August, 1902, Atlantic Monthly. From Cincinnati, Ohio, the fol- 
lowing letter, typed on White House stationery, was written: 


September 6, 1902. 
Dear Miss Dunn: 

Perhaps I should be writing to “Mrs.” Dunn; if so you must 
pardon me. Just before starting on this trip Mrs. Roosevelt handed 
me the Atlantic Monthly, saying that I must read your piece on 
Browning. I accepted the gift with rather a growl, for of recent 
years the Atlantic’s view of life has not appealed to me—it has 
seemed rather anemic. But I have so thoroughly enjoyed your 
piece that I must take the liberty of writing to tell you so. There 
is a good deal of Browning which I am wholly unable to read, 
but he has just exactly the quality you attribute to him, and those 
poems which I can read appeal to me as very few poems indeed 
do. I don’t care a rap what the inner meaning of Childe Roland 
is; what I care for is the lift, the thrill the poem gives; the look 


1 See Robert V. Hardon, “The President’s Poetical Protégé,” Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript, October 31, 1905, page 12. 
2 Now in the library of Colby College. 
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of the desolate country, the dauntless bearing of the Knight, and 
the strange thoughts and sights, and the squat blind tower itself. 
I used to ranch in the Bad Lands, and I always thought of the 
hills which lay “like giants at a hunting” when I saw the great 
buttes grow shadowy and awful in the dusk. I am very fond of 
“Prospice”—what can a poet do better than sound the praises 
of a good fighter and a good lover? I wish you had quoted “Love 
among the Ruins.” That has always been one of my favorites. 
Now I shall take up “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” at which I have always 
shied hitherto. I should like to go on indefinitely with the cata- 
logue of Browning’s poems that appeal to me; but I shall spare 
you. 

Just one word about Longfellow, however. Don’t look down 
on him because he is so utterly different from Browning; so 
different that he might belong to another world. For all his 
gentleness he strikes the true ring of courage, the ballad-like 
ring of courage, in many pieces. The Saga of King Olaf is only 
a translation, to be sure, but it seems to me that if a boy or girl 
likes it well enough to learn most of it by heart and feel the 
spirit of it, just as they ought to like Julia Ward Howe’s battle 
hymn, they will always have in them something to which an 
appeal for brave action can be made. When Olaf strikes his sails 
and with his doom upon him makes ready to fight until the 
certain death overwhelms him, I think you can hear the clang 
of the weapons and the crash and splinter of the oars. 

As for what you say about the Spanish War I should like to 
have it circulated as a tract among an immense multitude of 
philanthropists, congressmen, newspaper editors, publicists, soft- 
headed mothers and other people of sorts who think that life 
ought to consist of perpetual shrinking from effort, danger and 
pain. 

With hearty thanks, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Miss Martha Baker Dunn, 
Care The Atlantic Monthly, 
4 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Roosevelt was correct in thinking that his letter should have 
been addressed to “Mrs.” rather than “Miss” Dunn. The letter 
reached Boston on September 8 and was forwarded to Mrs. 
Reuben Wesley Dunn, of Waterville, Maine. Her essay, entitled 
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“The Browning Tonic,” appears on pages 203-211 of Volume go 
of the Atlantic. The remarks about the Spanish-American War 
which Roosevelt would have “circulated as a tract among an 
immense multitude of ...congressmen, ...soft-headed mothers 
and other people” are pertinent enough to our own times to 
warrant rescuing them from the depths of the Atlantic: 


The twentieth-century man has in him all the heroic possibili- 
ties that any man ever had, but he is suffering from that weaken- 
ing of fibre which necessarily accompanies a dearth of convic- 


tions....I do not know anything which better illustrates the 
deterioration of fibre...than the attitude of the American 
people... toward the Cuban war....Scarcely had the echo of 


the guns of Santiago died away... before the howl began.... 
War is a grim game, not suited to holiday soldiers; but if the 
thing at stake is worth the price to be paid, the only decency is 
to pay it joyfully without doubt or hesitation, and having paid, 
never to repent. Repentance, in such a case, is cowardice... . 
Every grave on those Cuban hillsides marks a sacrifice for human 
progress; and when one remembers the failures, the futilities, 
the disgraces among living men, who can feel that he who in the 
moment of a supreme impulse offered all, and found his abnega- 
tion accepted, did not choose the better part? 


II 


Roosevelt began his second term as President in March, 1905. 
The preparation of an Inaugural Address, the ceremonies and 
social festivities in and out of the White House, and the manifold 
activities and duties of his office—all these together did not prevent 
him from taking an immediate and active interest in an unknown 
poet about whom his son Kermit had written. Kermit was at this 
time a student at Groton, where his English teacher happened to 
be Henry H. Richards, from Gardiner, Maine. Mr. Richards had 
called young Kermit’s attention to The Children of the Night 
(1897) by Edwin Arlington Robinson, and Kermit, reading the 
new poet, had caught fire and written his father in language en- 
thusiastic enough to make the President look into The Children 
of the Night for himself. After reading, he did just as he had done 
after reading Mrs. Dunn’s essay—he wrote to the author. On 
March 27, 1905, he dictated this letter: 
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White House, Washington. 
Dear Mr. Robinson: 

I have enjoyed your poems especially The Children of the 
Night so much that I must write to tell you so. Will you permit 
me to ask what you are doing and how you are getting along? 
I wish I could see you.’ 

Sincerely yours, 
‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Robinson replied that he wasn’t doing much of anything and 
that “getting along” hardly described his precarious life. Roose- 
velt’s response to the challenge was immediate. On April 1, 1905, 
the President asked: 


Would you accept the position of immigrant inspector at Mon- 
treal or in Mexico at a salary of six dollars a day? I think you 
would find the work interesting and later I shall be able to trans- 
fer you to some other position with more congenial duties, though 
some little time might elapse before I could do this. Wire decision 
at once. 


Robinson replied cautiously, both by wire and by letter, indicat- 
ing his timidity about involving himself in a promise to leave 
the country and to assume responsibilities he would not feel able 
to meet. Undismayed, on April 3 the President wrote again: 


My dear Mr. Robinson: 

I have received your telegram but not your letter. Will you let 
me know what kind of a place it is that you could accept. I do 
not want you to leave the country if it can be avoided. I may 
not be able to give you the place you desire, but I shall try. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
(on train!)* 


3 Quoted in Hermann Hagedorn, Edwin Arlington Robinson: A Biog- 
raphy (New York, 1938; hereinafter, “Hagedorn”), 213. In order to anticipate 
the inquiry of any Argus-eyed reader who may note some slight divergence 
between the text of the letter as given in Hagedorn’s biography and that 
printed here, I will say that the wording as printed above agrees exactly with 
Roosevelt's typed letter. 

4 In quoting this letter, Hagedorn states (215) correctly that it “is dated 
June 3, 1905, evidently a stenographer’s error for April 3.” Hagedorn’s surmise 
is supported by the postmark on the back of the envelope: “Boston, April 4.” 
The stenographer’s error is rendered more understandable by the information 
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Robinson’s reply indicated his conviction that he must preserve 
for himself, come what might, plenty of time to do the creative 
work that burned within him, and he expressed his preference 
for remaining in Boston or in New York. This time Roosevelt 
was more deliberate. He made inquiries elsewhere, he examined 
the possibilities, and a month later he wrote: 


May 12, 1905. 
My dear Mr. Robinson: 

I think I can appoint you after July 1st to a $2000 position 
as special agent of the Treasury, say in New York, although 
possibly in Boston. It will give you plenty of time to do your 
outside work. That you will perform your duties in the position, 
I am sure. I shall hope that you will be able to accept. 

With great regard, 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Robinson was “able to accept” and his appointment as a special 
agent of the Treasury Department was arranged. But in order 
that the poet and the president might not end their correspon- 


dence on a commercial rather than a poetic note, Roosevelt 
wrote: 


May 23, 1905 
My dear Mr. Robinson: 


Some time when I am in New York I shall want to see you, to 
discuss literature—not the Treasury! 
With best wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


The poet’s biography tells the story of the meeting that eventually 
took place at Sagamore Hill. “They walked along together . .. 
and it seemed to Robinson that he had never talked to anyone... 
not himself a professional critic, who was as informed as the 
President concerning contemporary American poetry.” 5 


found in the previously unpublished parenthetical line which Roosevelt added 
to his signature—doubtless to explain its unusuaily jerky scrawl. 
5 Hagedorn, 217. 
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Having now settled the Maine poet in a comfortable chair, 
Roosevelt shortly had his attention brought back to the Maine 
essayist. Martha Baker Dunn’s Alflantic essay, along with other 
pieces of prose from her pen, was printed at Boston in the fall 
of 1905, in a volume entitled Cicero in Maine. Mrs. Dunn sent 
a copy of the book to the President. He replied: 


November 1, 1905. 
My dear Mrs. Dunn: 

In no perfunctory way I say I shall enjoy that volume to the 
full, and so will Mrs. Roosevelt. I wish I could see you some time. 
Do come to Washington!—and let me know beforehand. 

By the way, do you know Crothers’ “Gentle Reader’? 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Mrs. Dunn answered the President’s question, and her reply led 
immediately to another letter on White House stationery: 


November 9, 1905. 
My dear Mrs. Dunn: 

That is a great poem by Whitman. I had never seen it before. 

Mrs. Roosevelt and I both read through your volume, which 
means practically re-reading it, for we had read the different 
essays before. We like them even better than before as we go 
through them again. What you say about the Spanish War in 
those half dozen pages ought to be learned by heart by all the 
innumerable Miss Nancies of both sexes throughout our land. 

I am happy to say that I find my taste in poetry is evidently 
like yours! I have sent Sir George Otto Trevelyan a copy of your 
volume, together with Hyde’s From Epicurus to Christ, for I 
really want to show him that there are Americans who write 
things worth reading, though they are apt to be submerged in 
that flood of printed matter which I think Carlyle would have 
denominated “an ocean of pig-wash.” 

Come down to Washington and see if you do not like us! We 
are perfectly confident as to the result of the experiment. We have 
tried it already with Octave Thanet, of whose stories we are very 
fond, and we liked her immensely. 

Sincerely yours, 
‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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Mrs. Dunn never accepted the invitation to Washington but 
Roosevelt did not forget her. Three years later, when Holman 
Day, novelist and author of Pine Tree Ballads and Up in Maine, 
was in Washington, he met President Roosevelt, and the conver- 
sation that followed led Day to write the following letter:* 


Auburn, Maine Dec 17 [1908] 
My dear Mrs. Dunn: 

I am executing a commission a bit late, and not as effectively 
as I would like. For the first, I've been very busy since my return 
from Washington; for the second, this letter must take the place 
of the spoken word. 

In the course of an extremely delightful “sit-down” with the 
President he spoke of you and your writings in the most enthusi- 
astic fashion. “I hope you'll see her soon,” he said in his heartiest 
fashion. “I hope you'll see her so that you can tell her I think 
she is a perfectly bully woman. I have sent her book as a gift to 
several persons in England, and I love her for some things she 
has said.” 

There! And it came right from the sincere depths of T.R.’s 
heart. I thought that possibly you might be as pleased to hear 
this through me as I was pleased to hear the President say it. . . . 

Sincerely yours 
HotMAN Day 


This letter led the “perfectly bully woman” to write again to 
the President. It so happened that her son, Henry W. Dunn, a 
young lawyer, was about to make a professional trip to Wash- 
ington. Since she herself had never been able to accept the invi- 
tation to visit the White House, perhaps she might deputize her 
son. On Christmas Eve Roosevelt was not too busy to reply: 


The White House, Washington 
December 24, 1908. 
My dear Mrs. Dunn: 


It is very nice to hear from you and I look forward to seeing 
your son. Can not his mother come down too? If so, I should so 


like to have you meet Mrs. Roosevelt at lunch at The White 
House. 


Wishing you a very merry Christmas, 
Faithfully yours, 
‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


6 Now in the Colby College Library. 
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Henry Dunn went, attended to his legal business, called at the 
White House, and eventually (upon his return to Concord, Massa- 
chusetts) put on paper a detailed account of his meeting with 
the President and sent it to his mother in Maine. Under date of 
January 11, 1909, he wrote:? 


Wednesday morning I went to the White House. Twelve o'clock 
is the hour when the general public which has business with the 
President, or desires to pay its respects and has a proper intro- 
duction, may see him. I gave my letter to a door-keeper and was 
presently shown into the cabinet room....The President was 
in the next room talking vigorously to someone—evidently on 
business. When he finished he came into the cabinet room and... 
the door-keeper beckoned me forward....Teddy grasped my 
hand and assured me in a tone of voice very different from his 
quick, emphatic, business tone, very warm and magnetic and 
agreeable, that he was “very glad to see me.” I said that I wished 
to express as emphatically as I could my mother’s appreciation 
of his kindness, and his generous invitations to her. He looked 
as if that pleased him, and said he was so sorry she couldn’t ar- 
range to come too, that he wrote her he should be very glad to 
see her son but that wouldn't take the place of seeing the author 
of Cicero in Maine... . That seems to be about the whole of it. 

What mast impressed me was the contrast between his manner 
when talking business ...and his manner to me. ... Even though 
disposing of me very quickly he had no appearance of being in 
a hurry, no quick nervous emphasis, but a rather rich, warm 
tone,...and I don’t in the least question the sincerity of his 
regret at not seeing you.... Perhaps next time I see you I can 
give you a better picture of “My Impressions of Theodore the 
Great.” 


This was the last exchange between Mrs. Dunn and the Presi- 
dent, but it was not the end of his interest in Maine authors. 
When the February number of Scribner's Magazine appeared, 
Roosevelt recognized in it a poem entitled “The Master,” by 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. The author had sent a manuscript 
copy of the poem to Kermit Roosevelt, who had of course showed 
it to his father. It is pleasant, also, to know that Robinson was not 
forgetful of the President. When, in March, 1909, Roosevelt left 


7 This letter is now in the Colby College Library. 
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the White House, Robinson wrote him a letter of grateful appre- 
ciation. From Oyster Bay Roosevelt replied: 


March 15th 1909. 
My dear Robinson: 


Your letter touches me very much. I thank you for all that you 
say. As for the Lincoln poem [“The Master”’], I saw it in manu- 
script, for Kermit showed it to me, and Senator Lodge read it 
aloud to us when it came out, bringing it over to say that he 
regarded it as a very notable poem—in which we all agreed with 
him! ’ 

With hearty good wishes, 

Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


In April the ex-president sailed for Africa. 


IV 


“Theodore the Great” returned from his African expedition 
in June, 1910, and Robinson promptly greeted him on his arrival 
with a request for permission to dedicate his forthcoming vol- 
ume—The Town Down the River—to him. Roosevelt replied: 


June 25th, 1910. 
My dear Mr. Robinson: 

Indeed it will give me particular pleasure to have you dedicate 
your volume to me. Of course you will not put this letter in the 
book—I suppose that is needless advice on my part! 

With regards, 

Faithfully yours 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


The book appeared in October, with a dedication that read 
simply “To Theodore Roosevelt.” Robinson’s biographer reports, 
with equal simplicity: “It made no noise at all.” It did, however, 
bring a response from Roosevelt. The poet sent him a copy of 
the book and was pleased to receive the following prompt ac- 
knowledgment: 


October 19th, 1910. 
Dear Robinson: 


There are few things I could appreciate more than having 
your volume of poems dedicated to me. I read them through 
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last night and with the utmost delight of course. I believe in you 
more than ever. 
With heartiest thanks, 
Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Fifteen months went by—months with little to encourage or 
cheer the poet. And then he was one day surprised to receive the 
following typed note addressed to “Arlington Robinson, Esq.”: 


6 February, 1912 
Dear Mr. Robinson: 

Mrs. Roosevelt and I are in town for a couple of weeks at 
110 East g1st Street. Could you not come in there for tea between 
five and six on Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday of next week? 

Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Robinson went and afterwards reported that, as Henry Dunn had 
remarked, Roosevelt was “particularly cordial.” And then the 
poet relapsed once again into the semi-obscurity from which 
Roosevelt had rescued him. So, like the Lancelot about whom he 
was later to write, 


he turned 
Again; and he rode on, under the stars, 
Out of the world, into he knew not what, ... 
But always in the darkness he rode on, 
Alone; and in the darkness came the Light. 


He tried writing plays, which Scribner’s refused to publish. This 
led to Robinson's shifting to a new publisher. On February 10, 
1915, a revised edition of Captain Craig appeared—the first Rob- 
inson book to bear the imprint of the Macmillan Company. The 
poet kept no copy of this edition among his own books, but he 
sent Roosevelt a copy and received the following reply: 


February 22nd, 1915 
My dear Robinson: 


I thank you for the book. Of course the already-published poems 
I was familiar with.* Many of them I am very fond of, perhaps 


8 To the original contents of Captain Craig, Robinson had added two 
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fondest of all of “Twilight [Song],” the former closing poem of 
the book. I am delighted with the translations of the [Greek] 
Anthology. I wish also to tell you how much pleased I have been 
with your poem that is to appear in The Outlook.® I got them 
to send me a special copy of it, first to show to Mrs. Roosevelt and 
then to send down to Kermit. 
Congratulating you, I am 
Faithfully yours, 
‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Another year went by, and when The Man Against the Sky 
was published, in February, 1916, Robinson sent Roosevelt a 
copy. In a letter announcing the gift, the poet referred, with 
characteristic self-abasement and humility, to struggles he had 
been having “to escape from the Dark House.” Roosevelt's reply, 
written from Sagamore Hill, is the only one of his letters to 
Robinson that is entirely in handwriting—no dictatirg and typing 
here: 


March egth, 1916 
Dear Robinson, 

Your letter deeply touches me. There is not one among us in 
whom a devil does not dwell; at some time, on some point, that 
devil masters each of us; he who has never failed has not been 
tempted; but the man who does in the end conquer, who does 
painfully retrace the steps of his slipping, why he shows that 
he has been tried in the fire and not found wanting. It is not 
having been in the Dark House, but having left it, that counts— 
which is banal, as regards phrase, but an undying truth, as 
regards fact. 

I greatly prize the volume of poems. By the way, in my last 
book I used half a dozen lines from you at the beginning. 

Faithfully yours 
‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Roosevelt's “last book” was A Book-Lover’s Holidays in the 
Open (New York, 1916). On page xvi, he quoted six lines from 


poems—‘The Field of Glory” (first printed in The Outlook, December 6, 1913) 
and eleven “Variations of Greek Themes” (i.e., the “translations” to which 
Roosevelt refers). 

9 “Pauvrette” appeared in The Outlook (110:504-505), June 30, 1915. 
When the poem was collected in The Man Against the Sky, 1916, the title 
was changed to “The Poor Relation.” 
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Robinson’s “The Wilderness”—one of the poems in The Children 
of the Night, the volume that had first drawn Roosevelt's atten- 
tion to Robinson. 


Vv 


Robinson’s biographer has had little to tell about the years 
that immediately followed. The poet lived in an “apartment” 
that “was ugly and bare,... year after year...1917...1918... 
1gig....” 1° Early in 1918, he wrote to Roosevelt—once again 
expressing his sense of indebtedness. The reply came: 


March 8, 1918. 
My dear Mr. Robinson: 
I am touched and pleased by your note to me. I really value 
your letter, and I shall write Kermit about it at once. 
Ever yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


This was Roosevelt's last letter to Robinson. Ten months later, 
on January 6, 1919, he died. The poet had received twelve com- 
munications from the President and—contrary to his usual prac- 
tice of destroying letters—carefully kept them all as long as he 
lived. 

Oyster Bay interest in the Maine poet did not die with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. When Kermit’s The Happy Hunting-Grounds 
was published by Scribner’s, the poet received a copy inscribed: 
“Edwin Arlington Robinson / with the very warmest regards / of 
Kermit Roosevelt / 6 October 1920.” And in 1929 he similarly 
received a copy of Trailing the Giant Panda, by Theodore Roose- 
velt, Jr., and Kermit Roosevelt. Robinson once confessed: “I 
am not a collector and have really no place for books.” ™ But 
the Roosevelt books he prized and kept. They, like the letters, 
remained among his possessions until his own death in 1935. 


10 Hagedorn, 323. 
11 Letters of Edwin Arlington Robinson to Howard George Schmitt (Wa- 
terville, Maine, 1943), 20. 
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EMILY DICKINSON’S “THREE GEMS” 
AURELIA G. SCOTT 


A= the letters from Emily Dickinson to Henry Vaughan 
Emmons published in the September, 1943, issue of the New 
England Quarterly appears the following, quoted here in part:' 


FrRipAyY EVENING 
I find it, Friend, I read 
it—I stop to thank you 
for it just as the world 
is still. I thank you for them 
all—the pearl and 
then the onyx, and then 
the emerald stone— 
My crown indeed! I do 
not fear the King, attired 
in this grandeur. 
Please send me gems 
again. I have a flower— 
It looks like them and 
for its bright resemblance 
receive it. 


The author of the article comments, “The volume of poems 
which he lent her was perhaps his choicest collection, or it may 
have been one of the ‘Gift Volumes’ in vogue at that time.” 

Emily's letter may, however, reveal the authorship of the book 
in question. It was a not uncommon custom to make a gift of 
a ring set with gems, in which the first letters of the names of 
the jewels employed spelled a name. So, for example, Goethe 
presented to Rosette Stadel a ring with seven gems and wrote 
on the slip which accompanied it:? 


Rubin 
Opal 
Saphir 


1 Helen H. Arnold, “ ‘From the Garden We Have Not Seen’: New Letters 
of Emily Dickinson,” New England Quarterly, xvi (September, 1943), 371. 

2 Max Hecker, Goethes Briefwechsel mit Marianne von Willemer (Leip- 
zig, 1922), 375-376. 
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Emeraude 
Ttiirckis 
Topas 
Emeraude 


As a reference, it would seem, to the book of poems lent her, 
Emily Dickinson mentions three gems, “the pearl and then the 
onyx, and then the emerald stone.” May not the author of this 
book of poems have been Edgar Allan Poe? 


SOME WASHINGTON ALLSTON CORRESPONDENCE 


GEORGE DAVIS CHASE 


HE attic of an old farmhouse on a country road in eastern 

Maine is not exactly the place where one would look for letters 
of Washington Allston, the poet-painter of Cambridgeport; and 
yet it was there, at Surry, a seaboard town lying adjacent to the 
shire town of Ellsworth, that some of his intimate correspondence 
was recently discovered. 

The Jarvis family, descendants of Leonard (1742-1813) and 
Philip (1762-1831) Jarvis, was long one of the most prosperous 
and influential families of eastern Maine.’ Coming first to Castine 
from Boston in 1798, they were reckoned at the beginning of the 
century as, next to the Bingham Estate, the largest landowners 
in the State, with joint holdings of 96,000 acres, mostly in Han- 
cock County. Leonard Jarvis, Jr., born in Boston, October 19, 
1781, was a member of Allston’s class, 1800, at Harvard, and 
maintained a lifelong friendship with him. After sixteen years 
spent in France, he served as a member of the Maine Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1819-1820, sheriff of Hancock County, and 
Member of Congress from 1931 to 1937. He died at Surry in 1854. 

While in Congress, he chanced to serve as chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to arrange for painting the historical pictures 
in the Capitol at Washington. It was natural that his friend 


1 An account of the Surry Jarvis family may be found in the Maine His- 
torical Magazine, Volume VIII, 227-2930. 
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Allston, widely recognized as a painter, was offered the commis- 
sion for painting one of the pictures. A report circulated at the 
time that he had been offered two pictures, a notion which has 
persisted until today.? Allston, however, disclaimed any thought 
of having considered more than one painting. Whether his refusal 
of the offer was due to his state of health, as he partially hints, 
or to disappointment over his failure to finish his intended mas- 
terpiece, “The Feast of Belshazzar,” seems a matter of doubt from 
the tone of his letter. Dana’s reference to the neglected state in 
which the great painting was found after his death is surprising 
when we are told that he continued his labors upon it almost to 
the very end of his life. 

The first letter is from Allston to Jarvis, accompanying his 
formal letter to the committee declining their invitation. The 
second asks for an acknowledgment from the committee. The 
third letter, from Richard Henry Dana, Jr., asks, in behalf of his 
father, who in 1844 was contemplating a life of Allston, for inci- 
dents from Allston’s early life which Jarvis might know, and 
expresses his concern about the charge that Allston as a youth 
was irreligious. The last, from R. H. Dana, Sr., is interesting for 
its comments upon the artist’s masterpiece. 

The letters follow. 


Cambridge Port, Masstts—3 Feby 1837. 
Dear Jarvis, 

You will see by the enclosed that I have declined the proposed 
commission, from your Committee, for one of the National Pic- 
tures. After the maturest deliberation, I find this to be the only 
course by which I can hope to secure my peace of mind. I am not 
insensible to the kindness of the Committee in the latitude which 
they allow me as to time: it is in the highest degree (I will not 
say flattering, for I hate that unenglish word—but) gratifying to 
me; indeed I feel myself so much honoured by it that, but for 
the remembrance of what I have suffered for the last ten years, 
I might be tempted to accept the commission under such a condi- 
tion. But the past is too fresh in my mind to allow me to hazard 
my peace by entering into any engagement of so public a nature, 
however remote the time when I may be expected to fulfil it. 
That any thing at any time should be expected of me et-ett- by 


2 Cf. Cuthbert Wright, “The Feast of Belshazzar,” New England Quar- 
terly, x (1937), 629. 
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the public is what I would avoid. Now the acceptance of the pro- 
posed commission, even under this liberal condition, must of 
necessity have this consequence: and I feel too well that my 
shattered nerves are quite unequal to the contemplation even of 
a distant and contingent public obligation. The thought of leav- 
ing an unfulfilled engagement to reproach my memory would 
haunt me in every illness. I hope therefore, if I have not expressed 
myself with sufficient clearness, that you will make it distinctly 
understood that I have declined the proferred commission as 
well for the future as for the present. 

I know you wil! excuse this particularity in an old man, and a 
nervous one—made so by a series of trials of which the public 
little dream. I wish to have it in my power, in case of need, to 
say (especially to the Newspapers) that I am under no engage- 
ment of any sort. You will be the less surprised at this minuteness, 
when I tell you, that I saw it announced a few weeks ago, in an 
extract from the New-York Mirror, that I had already “accepted 
the commission for one of the pictures.” I have reason to think 
that this mistake was made with the best intentions—being 
couched in very complimentary terms; but it was nevertheless 
very annoying—and the more so as I could not notice it without 
anticipating my reply to your Committee—which would certainly 
have been disrespectful. I suppose the report originated in this 
way: I was told some time last fall,+hat by a friend who resides 
in New-York, that it was generally known there that two of the 
national pictures had been offered me. Upon which I requested 
him to say, that I would never under any circumstances accept 
more than one; and that I had formed this resolution (as is 
well known to my friends here) so long ago as when Mr’ Verplanck 
was in Congress. I made this request of my friend with reference 
to the Artists; that they might know the kind of feeling which 
I had towards them; not that I wished to be commended for a 
“good” feeling, but beeause+hat+did—want to claim for myself 
what I considered #-a proper one. From this they no doubt con- 
cluded that, as I would not accept the two pictures, I must there- 
fore have accepted one! This (conversation) took place sometime 
before I saw you last, on your way to Washington, and you well 
know that I had not then definitely made up my mind on the 
subject, but left it het for the last moment as I wished to give it 
the fullest consideration. 

I have now only to say, that I trust to your friendship for assur- 
ing all the Gentlemen of the Committee of my unfeigned grati- 
tude for their kindness. The good opinion which they are pleased 
to entertain of me is an honour which I shall never forget. 

Mrs A. sends you her kind regards, as does also Ned. Believe 
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me, my old friend, I was truly rejoiced to learn that you have 
taken a new lease of health. I read something—though I have 
now forgotten what—from your Doctor two or three years ago, 
and I remember that it impressed me as coming from a man 
who knew what he was about. I always thought you had a tough 
constitution, but at our time of life a few additional rivets don’t 
come amiss to the toughest. 
Ever affectionately yours, 
Washington Allston. 


If you think it adviseable, you are at liberty to communicate as 
much of the contents of this private letter as you may think 
proper to the Gentlemen of the Committee. 


To the Hon. Leonard Jarvis. 
Cambridge Port, Mass*ts 13 Feb.” 1837. 
Dear Jarvis, 

I wrote you on the third of this month (february) two letters, 
one private, enclosing another to you as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the subject of the National Paintings for the Capitol. 
As I forgot to ask you to acknowledge their receipt, I write now to 
request you to let me know if they have reached you. One line, 
stating that they have been received will be enough. The pos- 
sibility of the miscarriage of the Mail, in a snowstorm kc, at this 
season is my reason for making the request; which I will thank 
you to comply with immediately on the receipt of this; so that, 
in case the letters have miscarried, I might have time to transmit 
to you duplicates* before the close of the present Session. It is 
more especially important that I should be informed of their 
fate, as I have, in them, declined the proferred commission from 
the Committee. 

I was quite ashamed of the paper on which the above named 
letters were written, when I came to notice it the next morning; 
but it was the best I had in the house, and I could not procure 
better without some delay. 

I did not think to have written more than ten lines when I 
began this, awd I believe my “horror” of letter-writing has one 
of its sources in my inability to write a short one. 

I hope you continue to thrive under your medical discipline. 

Ever Affectionately Yrs, 
Wa. Allston. 


*From the rough copies, which I have preserved. 
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Boston October g. 1843 
Honorable Leonard Jarvis, 
Dear Sir, 

At the request of my father, who is engaged in preparing a 
memoir of the late Mr. Allston, I write to ask you to furnish my 
father with any particulars you may be able to in the life of the 
man with whom you were so many years an intimate friend. 

You will very much oblige him, & help him to do justice to his 
subject, as well as render a service to the reading public, if you 
will find liesure to minute down a few dates & anecdotes 
relating to Mr. Allston, & your own impressions & feelings as 
to him. 

You may have seen an article in the Boston Atlas, giving an 
anecdote of Mr. A., to the effect that he had been an irreligious 
man & was suddenly brought into a religious life by an almost 
miraculous interposition which saved him from starving. 

Now we have evidence from all quarters that Mr. A. had never 
been, as the Atlas stated, “a man who enjoyed a joke at the 
expense of religious subjects,” but had always been remarkable 
for his purity & veneration of character from his youth up. Collins 
writes that he was a decidedly religious man long before the 
time when the anecdote lays the date of his conversion. 

Perhaps you can add a word to state the impression you received 
from his character in his early days. No one believes the Atlas 
anecdote, yet we like to get all the testimony we can against it. 

You will really, Sir, much oblige my father & us all by a word 
in reply 

Respectfully 
Yr obt Svt 
Rich? H Dana Jr 


Dear Sir— 

On my return to the city I learned from my sons that you had 
been here & that you were kind enough to promise to send me 
some account of what you could remember of Mr Allston during 
your acquaintance with him. I should esteem it a great favor if 
you would send it as soon as you can without too great incon- 
venience to yourself. I do not like to begin without having the 
principal part of the materials by me, especially those relating 
to Mr Allston’s early life;—& they come in slowly. 

May I request you not to omit any anecdotes of Mt A-’s college 
because they may seem to you almost too trifling ‘to set down. 
There may be many which on several accounts it would hardly 
be worth while or even proper to make public, but which, still, 
would be useful to me, as putting me more completely into rela- 
tion with him as he was at that time. 
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You would, further, greatly oblige me by lending me any of 
his letters which you have no objections to my seeing:—They shall 
be taken all care of. 

I make no apology for the trouble I am giving you, knowing 
well that your affection for poor Allston will be inducement 
enough with you to help me all you can in the serious work 
before me. 

Imperfect as the great picture was left, from the alterations it 
was undergoing, now that it is thoughly [sic] cleansed, varnished 
& framed, it looks magnificently. Highly as Morse thought of it 
when he saw what he could of it thick with dirt, he would hardly 
believe his own eyes could he look upon it now. You probably 
knew that Allston had covered up the King with a solid coat of 
paint. He intended to enlarge the figure, that it might conform to 
the-ether changes he was making. We hesitated about attempting 
to uncover it. We are doing it, however. And though it had been 
a good deal rubbed down before being covered, it will come out 
with sufficient distinctness not to offend; & it is marvellous what 
an effect merely the uncovering of the head & a part of the drapery 
below the knees has had upon the whole picture. It has sent light 
over it like the coming-up of the sun, thrown back into fine per- 
spective the architecture near the King, given distinctness to the 
dark faces back of the Queen, & bro’t her & Daniel out in bold 
relief. Whatever I feared, I cannot now too much rejoice. But no 
brush will be allowed to touch any part of it—that is well settled. 
It is determined to exhibit it. 

I know what pleasure it will give you to have from me such an 
account of this great work, sanctified by the last touches of its 
Master’s hand. 

With very sincere regard, 

dear Sir, yrs, 

Hon. Leonard Jarvis. Richt H Dana 
Boston, JanY 12th, 1844 


Years after the death of Leonard Jarvis, Jr., with the passing 
of the family, the old homestead was sold. While the house was 
being cleared and bushels of papers were being carried out and 
burned, the caretaker of the place asked that he might have some 
of the old letters. His request was granted, and the last bushel 
was literally saved from the burning. It is reputedly reported 
that the caretaker realized a considerable philatelic treasure from 
the correspondence. 

In the course of years he died, and his aged widow finally dis- 
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posed of the letters stored in the attic among old books, pictures, 
and children’s toys—the last of the Jarvis household gods. Sic 
transit— 


BRYANT AND ILLINOIS 
FURTHER LETTERS OF THE POET’S FAMILY 


EDITED BY 
KEITH HUNTRESS AND FRED W. LORCH 


HILE William Cuilen Bryant’s connections with the his- 

tory of Illinois (through the many members of his family 
who settled at Princeton, in that state) have been the subject of 
investigation in recent years,! there are still a number of unpub- 
lished documents in the form of letters and legal papers that shed 
further light on his interests in that section. 

Of the letters printed below,? one was written by a kinsman 
of Bryant, probably his cousin Sarah Snell, one by Mrs. Bryant, 
and several by the poet himself, all addressed to John Howard 
Bryant in Illinois. These letters reveal the early interest of the 
family in the Western venture, Bryant’s own connection with 
Western land speculation, his practical interest in agriculture, 
and his concern with certain frontier problems* which he treated 
editorially in the New York Evening Post. It has already been 
pointed out that Bryant at one time planned to leave his editorial 


1 Notably by Helen L. Drew, “Unpublished Letters of William Cullen 
Bryant,” New England Quarterly, x (June, 1937), 346-355. These letters cover, 
in a few instances, the same transactions mentioned here. Her article should 
be consulted for the rather difficult relationships among the Bryants. 

2 Permission to publish these letters was kindly granted by the owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. Bryant of Kirkwood, Illinois. Mr. Bryant is a descen- 
dant of John H. Bryant. Miss Henrietta Bryant, also of Kirkwood, supplied 
valuable aid in tracing family connections in the Bryant lineage. These 
letters are reproduced with their original spelling and punctuation. 

3 Note, for example, his editorial on “Squatters,” reprinted in Allan 
Nevins’s American Press Opinion (New York, 1928), 129; and the mention 
of editorials in Parke Godwin, A Biography of William Cullen Bryant (New 
York, 1883), 1, 326. 
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position in New York for a farm in Illinois;* these letters offer 
further evidence that for a time he planned to retire from news- 
paper work in order to devote his attention to other affairs— 
probably the writing of poetry. 

The most important revelation, however, is that Bryant’s in- 
vestments in Illinois were far heavier and his landholdings far 
more extensive than has been indicated in any previously pub- 
lished accounts. It has always been assumed that his wealth was 
the direct result of his investments in the New York Evening 
Post. In view of the information supplied in these letters, it is 
apparent that a good deal of his money from the Post was used 
to purchase farm lands in Illinois, which, it is fair to assume, 
appreciated considerably in value. 

These letters also reveal that of the four Bryant brothers who 
settled in Princeton, John was William Cullen Bryant's chief 
agent in the purchase and administration of Illinois land. This 
is not surprising, since of all the brothers, he was most like Wil- 
liam. John was a poet in his own right, a student, and one of the 
most prominent citizens of Princeton. Characteristic of William 
Cullen Bryant’s prudence in business matters is the fact that, 
despite his complete trust in his brother, he nevertheless required 
of him a strict observance of legal forms and procedure. 

An interesting fact about the letters is that while they span the 
period of the Civil War, Bryant is completely silent about the 
great struggle which engaged so much of his attention as an edi- 
tor. The fact that the Evening Post, which reached John Bryant 
regularly in Illinois, contained editorials giving William Cullen 
Bryant’s opinions on the issues and conduct of the war may 
account for this silence. 

The first letter to John Howard Bryant was written by one of 
his cousins, possibly a Sarah Snell named for William Cullen 
Bryant’s mother. The name S. Snell does not appear elsewhere 
in the correspondence. The letter gives evidence of the kind of 
questions which New England families were asking of relatives 
in the West. This information was important; in this particular 
case, Austin and Cyrus Bryant, with their mother, followed their 
brothers to Princeton in 1835. When the letter was written, Arthur 


4 Godwin, I, 322. 
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and John Bryant were working in Jacksonville, Illinois. They did 
not squat on land at Princeton until 1833. At this time John had 
no farm to describe to his cousin. 


CUMMINGTON, APRIL 17, 1831 

Cousin JOHN 

I have two or three requests to make, otherwise I would not 
write. As I have but a few moments to spend in writing, and you 
probably will have fewer to spend in reading, I will be short—I 
have sent a long letter to Rush, in which I made many inquiries 
and some requests, more I fear than he will be disposed to grant— 
When you have purchased a farm, I wish you to give me a par- 
ticular description of it. Tell me how many acres it contains— 
how many of timber—how many of prairy—whether it is perfectly 
level, how many springs there are on it—how you intend to fence 
it—what it costs per rod—Are weeds or brakes of any kind plenty,— 
Please to give me a plan of your farm on a small scale, with the 
points of compass, an inch square will answer very well—are the 
common people in the habit of getting drunk frequently—I should 
be much pleased if Rush would give me the same description of 
his farm—you and he can write a joint letter or otherwise as you 
have time and disposition you will both remember that I do not 
demand this information, but request it as an unmerited favor 
for which I shall ever feel grateful—I should be if you now and 
then send me a newspaper. Do not fail to write the first conven- 
ient opportunity—I wish you a pleasant journey prosperity while 
you live and happiness after death. 

Yours affectionately 
S. SNELL 


The next letter, written by “F.F.” (Mrs. Frances Fairchild Bry- 
ant), with a postscript by the poet himself, was addressed to John 
Bryant at Princeton, and is particularly valuable for the glimpse 
it furnishes of her husband’s family life, his literary acquaint- 
ances, and his plans and preparations for his first trip to Europe. 
The letter was written after Bryant’s first visit to Illinois, which 
he made in 1832. The information that Bryant is thinking of 
buying a farm “where on to rest,” if need be, after his return 
from Europe, lends further evidence that he did not intend to 
continue actively as editor of the Evening Post. The letter sug- 
gests that his main interests were in writing rather than in editing. 


5 Peter Rush Bryant was later known as Arthur (Godwin, 1, 47). 
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New York, DECEMBER 15, 1833 
DEAR BROTHER 

William received your letter yesterday—dated Nov. 18. And 
as he is a little more hurried, than usual, I take it upon myself 
to acknowledge the receipt of it. You say that you received the 
box and all things safe. Ill health prevented me from repairing 
those articles, as I wished to do; particularly to spare your wife 
the trouble. I was confined to my bed at the time they were sent. 

We are yet at Hoboken and all in good health. William has 
been living for the last two months on home made, brown bread, 
milk and baked sweet apples, and I assure you, he is growing 
fat; he looks quite portly. Would it not be funny, if he should 
swell up like Doctor Shaw?* I think I must soon put a stop to his 
eating apple and milk. Fanny‘ does not attend school this winter— 
but studies at home. She goes twice a week to town, to take lessons 
in drawing from Mr. Miller an English landscape painter and 
drawing master. Her health is very good, she has grown very 
much since you saw her. Little Julia® is the pet of the house; she 
talks incessantly, but not very plain.—We think her quite smart. 
And now I suppose you would like to know what is going on 
in the literary world. I will begin at home. Wm. is now writing 
a review of Mr. Dana’s Book of Poems and prose.® And as he had 
before written a review for the North American—it now puzzles 
him to word one differing from that. He wrote a poem a short 
time since, called the Prairies.’ It is in blank verse, and is about 
the length of his Monument Mountain. It was printed the 1st 
Dec. in the last number of the Knickerbocker. A second edition 
of his poems will be out soon. It is to be published by Russell, 
Odiorne, and Co. of Boston. They gave him two hundred and 
fifty for publishing it. The old edition is sold, there was not much 
profit. He has heard nothing from the english publication.1!— 
Mr. Verplank’? is in town. I don’t know that he has written 
anything except a lecture which was delivered before the Mer- 


6 Probably Dr. Samuel Shaw, husband of Bryant's sister Sarah. 

7 Bryant's elder daughter, Frances, later Mrs. Parke Godwin. 

8 Bryant’s younger daughter. 

9 Poems and Prose Writings (1833), by Bryant’s close friend, Richard H. 
Dana, Sr. (1787-1879). 

10 This poem was a direct result of Bryant’s visit to his brothers in Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, in 1832. For a report of this visit see E. E. Leisy’s letter 
“Bryant in Illinois,” Saturday Review of Literature, m (December 4, 1926). 
407. 

11 This sentence must refer to a possible profit and not to the actual pub- 
lication of that edition. Bryant had already seen a copy of the English edi- 
tion of his poems, published by J. Andrews (Godwin, 1, 273-274). 

12 Gulian C. Verplanck (1786-1870). 
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cantile Association; and which I hear is just published. His friends 
are a little surprised at the stand which he has lately taken in 
politics.1* Mr. Halleck" I see, and hear, very little of. I think he 
has written nothing for a long time.—Miss Sedgwick™ has just 
returned ‘to the city for the winter. The last thing that I have 
read, of hers, is the Hunchback in Glauber Spa,—I think that one 
of her happiest productions. Have you seen the Glauber Spa?'® 

We miss poor Sands!’ very much, his works will be published 
soon. Verplank undertook to arrange thera for the press—but 
has done but little about it. William has had the greater part of 
it to do. He was also to write a memoir of him, and the printers 
are now ready for it. Wm. went to see him the other day, he said 
that he had not begun it—yet, but thought that he should have it 
ready soon. Mr. Weir'® took Sands’ likeness after his death. Dur- 
and’® is engraving it. It will be placed in the book. We think it a 
pretty good likeness. Mr. Flint?° was here last fall, we liked 
him much, he was full of conversation, and very agreeable. Miss 
Robbins went to see him—he expressed his astonishment at her 
powers of Eloquence, and said that she had enough for three 
pulpits. He has now gone to Cincinnati for his family. You are 
probably apprised by the papers that he is to edit—The Knicker- 
bocker. We have not recived any letters from Cummington for 
some time, the family were all well then. The rains have done a 
great deal of damage there this last fall by carrying off their 
Bridges, fences, etc. etc.—You say that you should like to have 
mother come out to Illinois. I think that she would be delighted 
to go. My love to Cyrus, tell him that I should be very glad to 
see him here, and if I had ten thousand dollars, I would send 
him enough to bring him here immediately. I wish I could see 
you for I have a great deal more to tell you (I perceive this is 
the last page). And the most important thing I should have to 
talk about is a project of crossing the Atlantic. If we go it will 
probably be, on the first of June.24 We think of being absent 
two or three years, the principal part of the time we intend to 
spend in France and Italy. Wm. has long been talking about 


13 This may be the first hint of a difference in politics which estranged 
Verplanck and Bryant in 1838 (Godwin, 1, 364). 

14 Fitz-Greene Halleck (1790-1867). 

15 Catharine Maria Sedgwick (1789-1867). 

16 Tales of the Glauber Spa (1832). Bryant was one of the editors and 
author of some of the stories. 

17 Robert C. Sands (1799-1832). 

18 Probably Robert W. Weir (1803-1889). 

19 Probably Asher Brown Durand (1796-1886). 

20 Timothy Flint (1780-1840). 

21 This European trip was actually postponed until 1834. 
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going. I have doubted his accomplishing it, but now I begin to 
tremble for I believe he is in earnest, not that I should not like 
to see Europe, but I think it a troublesome undertaking to make 
a sea voyage with my two children, to say nothing of the land 
journey, etc. etc.—And now I think you would ask, where is he 
to get money for this expedition? Well, in the first place, we have 
been living as economically as possible, to save something; second 
Mr. Morris? talks of paying him something for writing for his 
Mirror during his absence; thirdly, some of his friends say that 
they will (if they can) git the Gineral?* to send by him a few old 
newspapers tied with a red string, to France or some other part 
of Europe, for which he will pay him a little, to help him along.** 
Again you will ask, how can he leave the Office? Mr. Leggett”® 
has promised to supply his place for five hundred dollars a year. 
I should like to defer this voyage until next fall—and visit you 
and your wife at Illinois and return by the way of Niagara, Bloom- 
field, Cummington and Gt. Barrington. Perhaps we shall do so, 
as Wm. would like to buy a little farm, in order that we may 
have a place where on to rest (if we need one) when we return. 
I saw Miss Robbins last week she is not very well, but much as 
usual. I told her that I should write to you soon. She desired to 
be remembered to you all, and wished -Edward to be told, that 
he may look out a farm, as soon as he pleases, and when he has 
found one that suited him, he must let her know it and she will 
send him two hundred dollars to pay for it. My respect to Edward, 
and tell him I am happy to hear that he is contented, for I think 
he is much better off than he would be here. My best respects to 
your wife and tell her I hope the time not very far distant, when 
I may have the pleasure of seeing her. Remember me also affec- 
tionately to Henrietta.** I am now going to stop and let William 
write. 
Yours truly 
F. F. 
direct your next letter to me. 


22 George Pope Morris (1802-1864). 

23 This phrase was probably written with the Jack Downing Letters of Seba 
Smith and Charles A. Davis in mind. These letters frequently carried refer- 
ences to “Gineral” Jackson and were extremely popular at this time. 

24 Mrs. Bryant was probably misinformed in this matter. Diplomatic 
messengers did not receive pay, though they were allowed special privileges 
(Godwin, I, 307). 

25 William Leggett (1801-1839). 

26 Probably John H. Bryant’s eldest daughter. 
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Dear BROTHER 

Will you tell Arthur to keep the money he owed me until the 
lands, about Princeton come into the market in order that it may 
be ready to be laid out in land? As for Cutler’s note, I find that 
Doct. Bliss?* has charged the contents to me on account, and I 
suppose it will about balance what he owed me for my poem. 
When you receive the next payment therefore send me your 
note for all that has been paid. Cannot Cutler give some se- 
curity so that I shall be certain that it will be paid, before I 
leave the country? Probably however he would not do this with- 
out some extension of the time of payment which I should not 
like to give him. I do not mean to be responsible to Bliss for the 
amount in case it should not be collected. I think, as Cyrus wants 
money as much as you do, that if you let him have half what is 
collected on the Cutler note, and take the rest yourself, sending 
me your notes for the amount it will be the extent to which ! 
shall be able to assist you. I mean however that you should take 
the first payment. As to the money already lent out in Illinois 
that is, the $300, I wish that that sum together with what I am 
to receive from Arthur may be invested in land in my name, as 
soon as it comes into the market.?® Consult Cyrus, if I do not 
come out in the spring on the best location. I will write to you 
again. 

Yrs. truly, 
W.C. B. 

Has Cyrus done anything more about the Register’s Office?®® 
Is there anything I can do for him. Congress is in session and if 
there is anything to be done it is well to set about it. 

I got the newspaper containing the usury law.*! 


Mr. JOHN H. BRYANT 
Princeton 
Putnam Co.*? 
Illinois 


27 Probably Elam Bliss, publisher of the New York Review and Atheneum, 
for whom Bryant had worked. 

28 This rather complicated transaction is also mentioned by Miss Drew, 
352-354- 

29 This seems to be the earliest mention made by Bryant of investing in 
Illinois land. 

30 Cyrus Bryant was seeking the office of Register of Land in the vicinity 
of Princeton (Drew, 352). 

31 Bryant considered the usury laws, which limited the rate of interest to 
twelve per cent, foolish because they would tend to “keep money out of your 
state” (See letter to Cyrus Bryant in Miss Drew’s article, 348.). He wrote at 
least one editorial on this subject (Godwin, 1, 326). 

32 Bureau County, in which Princeton is situated, had not been organized 
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Notable in this letter is the fact that Bryant at the age of fifty 
was in financial difficulty. 


New York, NOVEMBER 13, 1844 

DEAR BROTHER 

Money is so scarce, that the best thing I can do is sell to the 
old gentleman. Hereafter if I should have anything to invest 
I might send it on; but as I have bought the house and mill 
belonging to the land I «wned when you were here last®* I think 
the best thing I can do :. to apply all the money I can get to- 
gether to the payment of debts. It may save trouble to my 
Executor at least. Sell, therefore, and make a sale at the same 
time of your own lot and you will relieve two of us at a time. 
I never was more straitened for money than at present and am 
tired of the worriment it brings upon me. 

Your two poems I have sent to Graham but neither of them 
has yet appeared. We are all well, Remember me to your wife 
and to your children and all my friends. 


To Joun H. Bryant 
Princeton 
Bureau County, Illinois 


By 1855 Mr. Bryant’s landholdings in Illinois had become so 
extensive that he asked his brother to supply an up-to-date list 
of them. 


New York, MARCH 5, 1855 
DEAR BROTHER 

I have a deed from you and another from Olds,34 both of them 
I suppose at Princeton, which I shall be obliged to you if you 
would look up and send me. At the same time will you give me 
a list of my lands in Illinois, which I am a little uncertain about 
in the many changes which have been made. 

The Evening Post begins to look up, though the money does 
not yet come in. The advertizing business may run better. I hope 
to be able to pay your note next year. 

Pierce has done one good thing—the veto of the Collins line 
bill.*5 I do not think he is pecuniarily dishonest, and probably 


at this time. The Bryant brothers were important figures in establishing both 
the town of Princeton and Bureau County. 

83 This land was his estate at Roslyn, New York. 

34 Justin H. Olds, husband of Bryant’s younger sister, Louisa. 

35 The Collins Bill, a perennial source of debate in the Congress, was a 
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he now perceives that policy requires him to be on the side of 
those who are against carelessly squandering the public money. 
My regards to your wife and son. I am every day expecting 
an answer to my letter. My wife sends her love.— 
Yours truly 
W. C. Bryant 
Jn. H. Bryant Esq. 


P.S. My wife says I must tell you that she is better. The rest 
are all well. 


In addition to the information about Bryant’s continued in- 
vestments in Illinois, the next letter is interesting for the light it 
throws on his concern about household affairs. 


New York, MARCH 29, 1855 
DEAR BROTHER 
In regard to your coming to the East, we wish you to take 
your own time. Come as early as you eee we shall be glad to 
see you and be ready for you. I have lately been passing a week 
at Roslyn and next week my wife goes down for the summer. 

I have hesitated somewhat to accept Mr. Bingham’s proposition 
for this occasion. When I had the two lots entered I designed 
one of them for each of my daughters. The lot No. 69 was to be 
Fanny's as I have made it so by my will. If it is sold the proceeds 
ought to be secured to her, so that she could receive the interest. 
I have therefore concluded to have the place sold for the price 
you mention and the amount secured to Fanny. The payment of 
$250 would not be at all desirable, in this point of view. What I 
wish is that she should have the interest until the money is paid, 
and then that the principal should either be lent out again or 
invested for her benefit, in some kind of property the value of 
which will be certain to increase. So, if Mr. Bingham buys the 
house and lot let the proceeds be secured to Mrs. Fanny Bryant 
Godwin of Roslyn, Queens County Long Island—or rather New 
York, for she is yet in New York—but let me have the papers. 

My wife suggests that if you have more hams and smoked beef— 
particularly the former, than you have occasion for—and if, more- 
over, the cost of sending them to New York be not too great— 
of which you are better able to judge than we—that you should 
put up a box of them and despatch it to me at New York and 
I will pay you the price they bear at Princeton. But do not take 


bill providing for a subsidy of approximately $800,000 a year to this steam- 
ship line, which was competing with the British-subsidized Cunard Line. 
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any trouble about the matter unless they can be sent for a reason- 
able charge. 

Frances desires her love to you all and bids me tell you that 
she is glad you are coming. She will soon write to tel) you se. 
We are all pretty well. My own health has been uncommonly 
vigorous since I saw you last. My regards to your wife and son. 

Yours truly, 
W. C. Bryant 


P.S. We pay 15 cts a pound for hams here. You can therefore 
calculate whether they can be profitably transported to this place. 
At my place only two pigs were killed last fall, which makes our 
supply of hams very small. 


W.C. B. 


OFFICE OF THE EVENING Post 
41 Nassau St. Cor. Liberty 


New York, October 8, 1859 
DEAR BROTHER 


We have received a letter from Justin H. Olds enclosing the 
three notes for which I wrote. In exchange I send you the present 
note of four thousand dollars. Please acknowledge its receipt. 
All well. In haste. 

Truly yours, 


W. C. BRYANT 
JN. H. Bryant Esq. 


The following letter reveals that Bryant, even when dealing 
with his trusted brother, preferred to have their business relations 
managed according to established legal forms. 


New York, May 14, 1860 
DEAR BROTHER 

It has struck me that if it would be profitable to cultivate the 
land of mine which is now grazed by those who have farms 
contiguous to it, it would answer for me to try my luck with 
your help. You say that you haven’t the money at command 
which would be necessary for the cost of fencing and tillage. 
What do you say to my sending you all the money necessary and 
your taking charge of the matter and paying yourself out of the 
crop. Is there no rule of partnership applicable to such cases? 
If there is I am willing that you should go on under it and I will 
send all the funds which are necessary. Will you write to me on 
the subject as soon as you receive this letter? 

We have had the same drought here which you have had in 
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the west, only it came later. The grass suffers for want of rain— 
and some of the other crops. The season, however, is now rather 
forward. 

We are all well and are again established in the country which 
is in all of its beauty. 

As to your paying me for *i1e money you owe me I am content 
that you should do it in your own way and time. 

And regards to all. 

Yours affectionately 
W. C. Bryant 


Bryant's law training, if not his native caution in money mat- 
ters, crops out in several of his letters. He knew the necessity of 
ascertaining the goodness of a title. 


ROSLYN JULY gTH 1860 
Dear BROTHER 

Your letter of the gd instant reached me here on Saturday 
evening, and I answered by the first mail that leaves this place— 
that is, on Monday. In regard to the purchases of which you 
speak, it seems to me that they offer all the advantages I could 
expect. The employment of an attorney to ascertain the goodnes: 
of the title is indispensable. I do it always, when I make a pur- 
chase of land here. You may draw on me for any amount within 
the sum I mentioned in my last—giving me information at the 
same moment, by letter, of what you have done. 

I am glad your crops are likely to come in so well. Here also 
they are good with the exception of hay—and that on my farm, 
though generally light elsewhere is more than an average crop. 

Yours affectionately 
W. C. Bryant 
P.S. As to fences I should of course be ready to bear any reas- 
onable expense for putting them in order—though it is to be con- 
sidered that bad fences abate something from the value of the 
land purchased. 


W. C. B. 


This letter reveals that Bryant’s investment in Western land 
had become far more extensive than has hitherto been realized. 
It should be noted that this investment of twenty thousand dol- 
lars is in addition to earlier investments of considerable size. 
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AUGUST 20, 1860 
Dear BROTHER 

I wrote you not long since that I wish to invest only $20,000 
at the West—repairs and fencing included. I have since received 
your letter relating to that matter. 

In the $20,000 I do not mean to include the fencing of the 
lands which I already owned, and which you thought of taking 
to raise wheat upon. But all the new purchases with the incidental 
expenses I wish bought within that sum. Having that amount to 
invest, I wish to be understood literally that I desire literally 
to stop when it is exhausted, and make no subsequent additions 
at least till I am in funds to do so. 

With regard to the letting of the farms which have been pur- 
chased or may be so I should like to know what percent on their 
value they generally bring when rented to good tenants in your 
part of the country. You think with me that the value of these 
lands will rise in the market—but what I wish to know is what 
income I may expect from them if they keep only their present 
value. 

Yours affectionately, 
W. C. Bryant 
JN. H. BRYANT, Esgre. 


P.S. On considering again what I have written, I wish to say 
that I do not wish you to decline making an advantageous pur- 
chase because it may oblige you to expend a few hundred dollars 
over the sum I have mentioned. Perhaps, even it may in the 
course of a few months become convenient for me to go as far as 
you mention—but it is not so now. 

W.C. B. 


OFFICE OF THE EVENING Post 
41 Nassau Street 
New York, Dec. 23, 1861 
DEAR BROTHER 
I do not see that you have any reason to return any part of 
the money received from Mr. Bigelow,** and I shall write to 
him that I have said the same thing to you. He employed you in 
a matter of business and will expect to make you a fair compensa- 
tion as his agent. It is not at all likely that he would consent to 
recieve back any part of the $50. 
If in consequence of your expenditures on your house you 
become at all embarrassed you must let me know. We have been 
obliged to order a new press which will throw a heavy expense 


36 John Bigelow (1817-1911), associate and co-owner with Bryant in the 
New York Evening Post. His dealings with John Bryant are not known. 
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on us and we expect to feel something of the pressure of the 
times between this time and next May, but as I urged you to 
make the alterations, I should be sorry to see you brought into 
any difficulty by it that is in my power to prevent. 

I have not heard a word from Mr. Olds since he left us for 
the west. He promised to write and let us know how he got on, 
but we have not heard a syllable concerning him, even from 
your letters or those of Arthur and know not whether he be 
dead or alive, better or worse. 

Yours affectionately 
Ws. C. BRYANT 
Jn. H. Bryant, Esgr. 


Toward the close of the Civil War Bryant had complete con- 
fidence in the value of Government securities. 


OFFICE OF THE EVENING Post 
41 Nassau Street, Cor. Liberty 
New York, July 15, 1864 
DEAR BROTHER 
I got a letter from you yesterday and today another, besides 
finding the photographs lying on my table. As for the money, 
you can do as you please about buying land with it or paying 
it to me. I can invest it in government securities, and so can 
Fanny, I suppose if you prefer paying her. 
Yours affectionately 
W. C. Bryant 
JN. H. Bryant Esq. 


In this letter Bryant is probably concerned with the problem 
of preparing his return for the income tax which had been insti- 
tuted during the course of the Civil War. 


OFFICE OF THE EVENING Post 

41 Nassau Street, Cor. Liberty 

New York, Dec. 19, 1865, 
DEAR BROTHER 

I send you the two notes of which you speak. I have no other 
of yours. 

Compute the interest for yourself and pay me as you propose— 
only letting me know what part is interest and what is principal 
that I may put down the interest as income. Do not forget this 
if you please. 

Yours affectionately, 
W. C. Bryant 
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P.S. I write in haste and will answer your letter when more at 
leisure. 
W.C. B. 


In the last year of his life Bryant took occasion to thank his 
brother for his judicious stewardship over a period of nearly 
half a century. Whether intentionally or not, Bryant’s statement 
of gratitude must have tended to offset the unpleasant news con- 
cerning the rejection of his brother’s poems. 


Dear BROTHER New York, JANUARY 25TH 1878 


I suppose you have wondered why I have not written to you 
before this. It was not only because I have been very busy with 
many matters, but because also I have nothing to say that was 
very pleasant. Julia had taken on herself to write about the 
account you sent me and thank you for the trouble which you 
have taken with the notes and so forth, and for your judicious 
stewardship generally. I am greatly indebted to you for the faith- 
ful management continued through many years, of my interests 
in your state. 

I did not want to tell you what was done with the lines about 
Lincoln, but I must sooner or later and I may as well tell you 
now. I sent them with a note to Dr. Holland,** and he returned 
them with a note the purport of which was that but for your 
name with them, he would not have thought of considering them. 
I was mortified by such an answer. If I had been in his place 
I should have inserted them and thought that I was giving the 
public a pretty fair poem. Julia is of the same opinion, and she 
is not a bad judge. I thought of sending them to the Atlantic 
Monthly but the fear of another rejection prevented me. 

The Thanksgiving hymn I did not like so well. If I had offered 
it to some minister of the gospel he would have had to get it 
printed for the use of the congregation on that day, or I should 
have offered to have it printed at my own expense and that 
would be interpreted as showing a strong desire to have it used— 
a desire which induced me to pay for the opportunity, and I 
did not want the hymn accepted for the sake of obliging me 
but rather on its own merits. 

There—I have got rid of an unpleasant task by performing it. 
I write between nine and ten o'clock at night—the close of a c2im 
pleasant day like spring and not a particle of ice in the streets— 
kind regards to all. Julia’s love goes with them. 

Yours affectionately 
Jn. H. Bryant W. C. BRYANT 


87 Josiah G. Holland (1819-1891), editor of Scribner’s Monthly. 
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MRS. CHILD’S “PHILOTHEA” 
A TRANSCENDENTALIST NOVEL? 


ROBERT E. STREETER 


_ “canon” of Transcendentalist writings has always been 
nearly as flexible as have the definitions of the movement 
itself. In addition to the works of Emerson, Alcott, Margaret 
Fuller, and the others who were closely associated, it has also in- 
cluded the books of whatever peripheral figures happened to 
draw the attention of any particular literary historian. As a result, 
many poems, essays, and treatises have been claimed for the 
Transcendentalist sphere of influence. Only in the field of fiction 
has the yield been scanty. Perhaps the only novel which has been 
clearly and consistently identified with Transcendentalism is the 
Reverend Sylvester Judd’s Margaret: a Tale of the Real and the 
Ideal.t As another candidate for the slim shelf of Transcenden- 
talist novels, Lydia Maria Child’s classical romance, Philothea, 
published in 1836, deserves careful consideration. The grounds 
for the inclusion of Philothea in the canon are threefold: (1) the 
content of the tale itself, (2) Mrs. Child’s association with the 
Transcendentalists, and (3) the critical reaction to the book 
registered in the North American Review by Cornelius C. Felton, 
who could usually be expected to recognize and leap lustily upon 
any manifestations of the Transcendental philosophy. 


I 


So far as narrative goes, Philothea probably deserves Van Dor- 
en’s estimate: “a gentle, ignorant romance of the Athens of 
Pericles, the fruit of a real desire to escape from the clang of 
current life.” ? The plot revolves spasmodically but slowly around 


1 Carl Van Doren speaks of the “misty transcendentalisms” of this story 
(Cambridge History of American Literature, 1, 324). Judd’s affinity with 
Transcendentalism is discussed thoroughly in Philip Judd Brockway’s biog- 
raphy, Sylvester Judd: Novelist of Transcendentalism (University of Maine 
Studies, Second Series, No. 53; Orono, Maine, 1941). 

2 Cambridge History of American Literature, 1, 320. Van Doren’s attribu- 
tion to Mrs. Child of a “desire to escape from the clang of current life” seems 
unfortunate, however, in view of her long history as an anti-slavery agitator 
and apostle of other reforms. 
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two maids of Athens, Philothea and Eudora, the former a radi- 
antly spiritual blonde, the latter a dark-haired beauty who devel- 
ops the right attitude toward life only after being cured of a 
girlhood infatuation for Alcibiades. The exile of their protectors, 
Anaxagoras and Phidias, takes the two girls away from Athens, 
to Ionia and Elis. After the death of her grandfather, Anaxagoras, 
Philothea is recalled to Athens to wed her lover, Paralus, son of 
Pericles. Previously Pericles has opposed the marriage, but now, 
since his son is afflicted with a malady which has thrown him 
into a coma, he feels that Philothea’s presence may effect a recov- 
ery. Tender care does recall Paralus’ mind from its wanderings 
back to the world of material forms, but he soon dies, followed 
at a decent interval by his wife. The remainder of the story con- 
cerns the troubles of Eudora, who, now completely virtuous, is 
still being harassed by Alcibiades, until it is discovered that she 
is the daughter of Artaphernes, the Persian ambassador. Her father 
takes her to Persia, where, after rejecting an offer of marriage by 
Prince Xerxes, she is united to her former lover, Philaemon, a 
tutor at the Persian court. 

On the surface, this plot certainly seems an inadequate medium 
for the passing along of profound insights. The central purpose 
of the novel, however, as it was developed by Mrs. Child with a 
rare indifference to the exigencies of narrative pace, is to expound 
Platonism through the mouths of Philothea, Paralus, Anaxagoras, 
and Plato himself, contrasting it with the worldly wisdom of 
Aspasia, Pericles, and Alcibiades. Long dialogues explaining the 
superiority of the ideal world to the grosser sphere of physical 
forms are interspersed with the occasional stretches of narrative 
action. At the beginning of the story, when Aspasia urges Anaxa- 
goras to bring Philothea to one of her feasts, he replies, “My child 
must be guided by her own heart. The gods have there placed an 
oracle, which never misleads or perplexes those who listen to it.” 8 
After being persuaded to attend Aspasia’s feast, Philothea lectures 
her hostess: “Lady, the simple fact that the human soul has ever 
thought of another world, is sufficient proof that there is one; 
for how can an idea be formed by mortals, unless it has first 


3 Lydia Maria Child, Philothea, a Grecian Romance (New York, 1845: 
originally published in 1836), 25. 
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existed in the divine mind?” * She continues, also to Aspasia, 
“You live for immortality in this world; I live for immortality 
in another. The public voice is your oracle; I listen to the whis- 
perings of the gods in the stillness of my own heart; and never 
yet, dear lady, have those two oracles spoken the same language.” 5 
An even clearer expression of Platonism comes in Philothea’s 
description of an experience in the temple garden: 


I told you that we stood by that quiet lake in meek reverence; 
worshipping,—not the marble image before us,—but the Spirit of 
Beauty, that glides through the universe, breathing the invisible 
through visible forms, in such mysterious harmony.® 


This reverie is interrupted, it should be added, by the appearance 
of Alcibiades, on the loose and looking for a temple maiden. 

Mrs. Child’s Anaxagoras might be a Transcendentalist musing 
on the Over-Soul when he gives Aspasia’s banquet guests his views 
on the cosmos: 


It is not to be supposed that the philosophers of our country 
consider the sun itself as anything more than a huge ball of fire; 
but the sight of that glorious orb leads the contemplative soul to 
the belief in one Pure Intelligence, one Universal Mind, which 
in manifesting itself produces order in the material world, and 
preserves the unconfused distinction of infinite varieties.’ 


Similarly, Philothea tells Eudora of “a deep and hidden reason 
why the heart loves to invest every hill, and stream, and tree, 
with a mysterious principle of life. All earthly forms are but the 


clothing of some divine ideal; and this truth we feel, though we 
know it not.” ® 


The core of the Platonism in Philotnea is the description of 
Paralus’ strange illness, during which he moves about freely in 
the world of ideas, but is entirely estranged from everyday life. 
As Plato himself describes Paralus’ condition, his recollections of 
the ideal world remain more bright and unimpaired than they 

5 Philothea, 32. 
6 Philothea, 72. 


7 Philothea, 48. 
8 Philothea, 225. 
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possibly can while disturbed by the presence of the visible.? Dur- 
ing his illness, music and the sound of Philothea’s voice are the 
only links between Paralus and the world of shadows. 


When he spoke, it was of things unrecognized by those of earthly 
mold; yet those who heard him found therein a strange and mar- 
vellous beauty, that seemed not altogether new to the soul, but 


was seen in a dim and pleasing light, like the recollections of 
infant years.!° 


The worried Pericles, hoping to restore his son to full health and 
impatient of Philothea’s gentler treatment, allows the Ethiopian 
necromancer, Tithonus, to cast a spell which separates Paralus’ 
soul completely from his body. During the time this spell is upon 
him, Paralus’ soul apparently visits the ultimate dwelling-place 
of the archetypal ideas. When the sick man returns to conscious- 
ness and relates the glories of that ideal world, Plato says: 


I have learned more from this dear wanderer, than philosophers 
or poets have ever written. I am confirmed in my belief that no 
impelling truth is ever learned in this world; but that all is re- 
ceived directly from the Divine Ideal, flowing into the soul of 
man when his reason is obedient and still.” 


II 


If these strong statements of idealistic thought and the emphasis 
on intuition are enough to establish a tentative link between 
Mrs. Child’s Philothea and Transcendentalism, some additional 
facts about her personal history ought to reinforce the bond. At 
the first meeting of the Transcendental Club on September 19, 
1836, six men were present: Emerson, Frederick H. Hedge, James 
Freeman Clarke, Alcott, George Ripley, and Convers Francis.!? 
The last-named was a brother of Mrs. Child, the brother to 
whom she dedicated Philothea. Later writers tended to associate 
~® Philothea, i 49. 

10 Philothea, 190. 

11 Philothea, 212. As soon as Plato hears Paralus’ reports on the world of 
ideas, he hurries to write them down. Perhaps this is supposed to suggest 
the celebrated Vision of Er in the Republic. Earlier in the novel Philothea 
relates to Eudora the Allegory of the Cave. 


12 H. C. Goddard, Studies in New England Transcendentalism (New York, 
1908), 35. 
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her loosely with the Transcendentalists, although her anti-slavery 
work carried her away from New England to New York. Her 
Letters from New York (1843 and 1845) seems to have appealed 
particularly to the young people who felt themselves part of the 
“Newness,” if not, strictly speaking, of the Transcendentalist 
group. Thomas Wentworth Higginson recalled that his first prose 
was “an enthusiastic review of Mrs. Child’s ‘Letters from New 
York,’ then eagerly read by us young Transcendentalists.” 1° In 
one of these letters Mrs. Child wrote a generally sympathetic 
commentary on Transcendentalism, and acknowledged that she 
was sometimes called a Transcendentalist herself.’* Frothingham, 
in his brief remarks on the influence of Transcendentalism in 
general literature, referred to her as “a devotee of the transcen- 
dental faith,” but mentioned only her Letters from New York 
and her children’s stories.*> Another aspect of Mrs. Child’s mind 
showing some relation to Transcendentalist interests was revealed 
in her treatise The Progress of Religious Ideas through Succes- 
sive Ages, described by one biographer as “for its time a remark- 
able attempt to see Christianity in its relation to other reli- 
gions.” '* In her preface to this three-volume study, Mrs. Child 
set forth her motive: 


I wished to show that theology is not religion; with the hope that 
I might help to break down partition walls; to ameliorate what 


the eloquent Bushnell calls “baptized hatreds of the human 
race.” 17 


18 Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Cheerful Yesterdays (Boston, 1990), 102. 
Elsewhere (77) in this book of reminiscences, Higginson writes, “I longed 
anew, under the influence of George Sand and of Mrs. Child’s ‘Letters from 
New York,’ to put myself on more equal terms with that vast army of hand- 
workers who were ignorant of much that I knew, yet could do so much tha‘ 
I could not.” 

14 Letters from New York (Second Series, New York, 1845), letter XIII, 
129. At the same time, however, Mrs. Child expressed sympathy for practical 
persons bewildered by the mysticism of Transcendental talk; she herself had 
to bite her finger and ask “whether a sensation is a sensation” (130). I am 
indebted to Professor Austin Warren for calling attention to this passage. 

15 Octavius Brooks Frothingham, Transcendentalism in New England 
(New York, 1876), 382. 

16 Walter C. Bronson, “Lydia Maria Francis Child,” Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, tw, 68. 

17 The Progress of Religious Ideas through Successive Ages (New York, 
1855), 1, Vii. 
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Whatever Mrs. Child may have intended in the writing of 
Philothea, there is no question but that C. C. Felton, who re- 
viewed the book for the North American Review in January, 1837, 
identified it with the new winds of idealism which were beginning 
to blow through New England. Felton traced her failings as a 
Classical novelist—that is, a writer of stories about ancient times— 
to an imaginative faith stemming jointly from Plato and Sweden- 
borg, two of Transcendentalism’s patron saints. “The classical 
novelist,” Felton believed, “must know how to go beyond the 
circle of his daily associations, and lay aside the feelings of the 
modern.” This is what Mrs. Child had failed to do, Felton 
charged: 


She has not gone out of her peculiar. feelings and opinions far 
enough to give us something thoroughly Greek. We trace dis- 
tinctly enough certain ways of thinking, that belong, not merely 
to modern times, but to Mrs. Child herself. Through the whole 
work, we are threading the mazes of an imaginative faith, and a 
transcendental philosophy, partly Platonic, partly Swedenborgian. 
This influence has guided her in forming the leading characters, 
and in constructing the discourses and dialogues, in which their 
peculiarities are unfolded.* 


In this connection, according to Felton, her chief error lay in an 
over-emphasis upon the mystical and spiritual qualities of Plato: 


Now, as in his writings Plato is often full of plain practical com- 
mon sense, it is a fair inference that his common conversation 
partook largely of the same character; and in this respect we 
think that our author has not given a full and complete view, 
or even a justly proportioned view, of his intellectual constitu- 
tion. 


The greatest fault of the plot, he decided, was “its tendency to 
an excessive idealism.” 1° 


Thus, on three counts—its exposition of the idealistic philoso- 
phy and of intuitionism, its author’s personal history, and a sig- 


18 North American Review, xiv (January, 1837), 78~79. 
19 North American Review, xiv, 84-85. 
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nificant critical reaction—Mrs. Child’s Philothea was related close- 
ly to the Transcendentalist movement. After reading the romance, 
one must admit, however, that this influence was largely a one- 
way affair. That is, although one cannot conceive of Philothea 
without Transcendentalism, one can conceive of Transcenden- 
talism without Philothea. 
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Connecticut Yankee: An Autobiography. By Wilbur L. Cross. 
(New Haven: The Yale University Press. 1943. Pp. viii, 428. 
$5.00.) 


Wilbur Cross has been a country storekeeper, scholar, four-term 
Democratic governor of a Republican state, and for eighty years 
a practitioner of Yankee characteristics. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that his autobiography is written with an unadorned 
simplicity that has the sharp vigor of a well-kept farm. As the 
clear-eyed record of a fruitful career, it justifies three years of 
labor; as a picture of Cross’s bountiful personality, it lacks only 
the anecdotes that are being collected, understandably, for private 
circulation. Unlike most autobiographies, this is excellently or- 
ganized, and the facts have been checked against documents 
rather than against memory. 

The book is well titled, for all but five years of Cross’s life have 
been spent in Connecticut, and he was born into a tribe of farm- 
ers and village storekeepers who had all the virtues and vices of 
hill Yankees. The first of the family to bother with college, he 
went to Yale and remaincd there permanently except for six years 
of school-teaching. He joined the faculty of the Sheffield Scientific 
School, in which unlikely atmosphere Thomas Lounsbury was 
doing more than anyone else in America to promote the study of 
English Literature, as distinct from grammar and rhetoric. Cross 
became his disciple and successor, concentrating his scholarly 
research on the English novel and especially on Henry Fielding 
and Laurence Sterne, from one of whose characters he acquired 
the nickname “Uncle Toby.” Beyond Yale he gained a reputation 
as editor for thirty years of the Yale Review, which he took over 
when it was fluttering in the ashes of two previous magazines, 
like a phoenix with a troubled memory. Since a professor of 
Cross’s distinction and common sense seldom escapes becoming 
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a dean, the administration of the Graduate School was added to 
his many labors. Here he combined a wise flexibility (permitting 
young Stephen Vincent Benét to offer a sheaf of poems instead 
of a Master’s thesis) with a practicality which made possible the 
eventual raising of a building where students might live like 
human beings while working like grubs. 

It is significant that Cross reserved only one quarter of the auto- 
biography for his life work at Yale but gave one half to the eight 
years as Governor. There is no doubt that he himself regards 
the governorship as his greatest achievement. Not everyone will 
agree. His influence on the development of Yale University will 
be felt for many generations; his accomplishments at Hartford 
were, for the most part, transitory or short-lived. 

Since before 1900, the Republican alliance of small industries 
and farmers had enjoyed a control over Connecticut that amount- 
ed to virtual ownership. More from habit than hope, the Demo- 
crats continued nominating candidates, but this did not frighten 
even the pasteboard replicas propped up in the Governor's chair 
to do the bidding of J. Henry Roraback, the extremely able organ- 
izer and head of both the Republican party in the State and of 
the Connecticut Light and Power Company. In 1930, when Dean 
Cross reached the Yale retirement age of sixty-eight, he was put 
forward by friends (at first jokingly) and accepted by the fatalistic 
Democratic organization. But candidate and election were dif- 
ferent this time. Al Smith had awakened Connecticut Democrats 
in 1928, and Cross turned out to be a political “natural.” He 
invaded Republican strongholds in the small towns, acting like 
a farmer, speaking from any stump, and holding cracker-barrel 
discussions such as had turned every village store of his boyhood 
into a Yankee House of Commons. He won by a scant 5000 votes, 
while the rest of the ticket lost. In each of his five campaigns he 
outran the entire ticket except in one dubious case. 

The governorship to which he was elected was only an empty 
title. Both houses were Republican, and even when he later 
achieved a majority he ran afoul of inter-party trading in which 
dissident Democrats joined hungrily. Often he had to rely on 
Republicans and Socialists to defeat his own party. Although he 
quotes Henry Adams’s remark, “Knowledge of human nature is 
the beginning and end of political education,” Cross quickly 
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discovered that Roraback could furnish him with some graduate 
instruction. Besides the general desire to give Connecticut an 
honest and intelligent administration, Cross had four main objec- 
tives. One, his greatest accomplishment, was the reorganization 
of the state government so that the Governor would have real 
power. Another was the repeal of Prohibition, for which he 
fought on the arid wastes of states’ rights, but his contribution 
was hardly a drop in the bucket compared with that of leaders 
like Al Smith. 

His other two endeavors were strictly political, and failed. In 
his first campaign he had promised to end the power of Roraback, 
but though he put a crimp in it, the power of “J. Henry” was 
still tremendous when insanity led him to suicide. A more serious 
failure was Cross’s inability to cleanse and unify his own party, 
which was split between liberals who-were Democrats by convic- 
tion and the Old Guard, which jealously protected its profitable 
control of large cities to the extent of selling out to Roraback 
when necessary. This bitter conflict is best reflected in the nomina- 
tions ior the lieutenant governorship. Only twice did Cross secure 
the nomination of a man his equal, and both times the Old Guard 
defeated the candidate by a calculated inertia. The candidate of 
1930 is now a fugitive from justice; the candidate victorious in 
1934 and 1936, who served ten years as mayor of Waterbury, is 
now serving twelve years in jail. In 1938 the Waterbury Scandal 
caused Cross’s hairbreadth defeat, and in 1940 the Old Guard 
eliminated him entirely. Their reward is a Republican restoration 
which grows stronger with every local election. 

The autobiography suggests two less obvious but equally dis- 
turbing causes of failure: lack of a clear-cut policy, and unbeliev- 
able political naiveté. First elected when Governor Roosevelt was 
still fighting for economy and states’ rights, Cross drifted until 
the New Deal program evolved itself. But the New Deal was born 
of extreme conditions; and Connecticut, the “land of ‘steady 
habits,” did not need violent remedies. The most notorious in- 
stance of naiveté occurred when the Governor went to New 
Hampshire to close his summer cottage although a strike was 
imminent (302). Doing such things may be excused on the grounds 
of political expediency (this incident embarrassed the Republican 
lieutenant governor into defeat at the next election), but it is 
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rather shocking to find flimsy rationalization written into an 
otherwise sound autobiography. 

This book puts into words as well as it ever can be done the 
picture of a type which is one of New England's greatest gifts to 
America. Wilbur Cross is the outstanding example of a Connecti- 
cut Yankee. He is a great personality, a godsend to Yale, and, in 
spite of inevitable failures, the best governor since Simeon Bald- 
win. His greatest contribution politically was in bringing to daily 
affairs a native, shrewd honesty, and in making Connecticut voters 
conscious of the governorship. 

LeRoy MAKEPEACE. 
Washington, D. C. 


The American Leonardo: A Life of Samuel F. B. Morse. By Carle- 
ton Mabee. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1943. Pp. xvii, 420, xv. 
$5.00.) 


More timely reviewers have already welcomed The American 
Leonardo as one of the most completely satisfactory of recent 
biographies. It is a pleasure to concur in this all but unanimous 
opinion and to suggest some additional reasons for admiring 
Mr. Mabee’s accomplishment, which is the more remarkable 
because it is the work of a young scholar still under thirty years 
of age. The zest with which he has pursued his research, the clear- 
ness and naturalness of his writing, his humane temper, and his 
intelligent sympathy with his subject are evident to any reader; 
but it is possible that only one who has himself worked in the 
voluminous and varied records of Morse’s life and has picked his 
way among the booby-traps with which those materials are thickly 
strewn will be able to appreciate the difficulties that the author 
has faced and surmounted. 

Of course, as with most good biographies, some of the credit 
belongs to the subject himself. Like most men with a clear con- 
science and a noble opinion of themselves, he did much to assist 
his future biographers. The son of a man of importance in his 
day, he early became a personage in his own right and was under 
fairly constant observation, much of which got written down 
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sooner or later. Finally, he lived, and to some extent may be 
said to have thrived, in an atmosphere of controversy and litiga- 
tion, thereby amassing further records of himself. Artist, inventor, 
photographer, publicist, dabbler in theology and politics, philan- 
thropist, sage, and pater familias in the grand manner, he touched 
life significantly at many points and is a joy to the biographer 
with wind and limb to follow him throughout his long and many- 
sided career and with the gusto to savor his full-bodied and 
decidedly “grapey” personality. 

Mr. Mabee has the wind, limb, and gusto. He is master of the 
methods of research—resourceful and exhaustive in seeking ma- 
terials, discriminating in his assessment of evidence and in his 
determination of controversies, sympathetic but impartial in his 
attitude toward his man, accurate, orderly, and decently succinct 
in presenting his findings. In addition, he possesses a sensitive 
biographical tact that stands him in good stead time and again in 
the course of the story. He sees, for example, the social nature of 
invention and does not exaggerate, disparage, or misunderstand 
the part that Morse played in the invention of the telegraph. He 
perceives the subtle changes that took place in Morse’s character 
with the passing years, noting, to give only one instance, the slight 
coarsening of moral fibre that the long struggle with poverty and 
the succeeding chance to acquire wealth effected in him. Best of 
all, he is interested in the whole man and not merely in that 
portion of his life and deeds which has turned out to be of lasting 
significance. Everything that concerned Morse concerns his biog- 
rapher to a proportionate degree. Like a famous one-horse shay, 
this biography is strong in every part—or almost so—and it should 
endure accordingly. 

Since no biography, however, can be perfect, and since a re- 
viewer is not supposed to let imperfection pass unnoticed, I shall 
now produce my quota of faults. It would be pleasant to believe 
that the author’s choice of a title for his work was made tongue- 
in-cheek in allusion to an outmoded, provincial habit that Arte- 
mus Ward and James Russell Lowell so joyfully satirized, but no 
such exculpation seems possible. A smart phrase has led Mr. 
Mabee into ascribing to Morse more talents than he actually 
possessed. Versatility, even successful versatility, is not genius. 
Mr. Mabee is perfectly aware of the streak of waywardness in 
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Morse’s character and discusses it at some length, but he seems 
reticent and nervous when he has to deal with some of its effects— 
notably Morse’s excursions into Nativism, Anti-Catholicism, and 
Copperheadism. If a biographer thinks it necessary to mitigate 
these episodes, he should do it in the spirit of comedy; Mr. 
Mabee’s treatment smacks of pussyfooting. Rather worse is his 
handling of the estrangement between Morse and Joseph Henry, 
a man whose shoes Morse was hardly worthy to unloose, and who 
has had no biographer to present his case in full. Henry's sensi- 
tiveness did contribute to the estrangement, but it was very far 
from being the chief cause. The blame rests squarely on Morse’s 
pride, stubbornness, and fear of losing the rewards of his inven- 
tion. 

But these are minor blemishes. Mr. Mabee has written a biogra- 
phy from which other biographers can learn much about their 
complex and often misunderstood practice. 

Gerorce H. GENZMER. 
Bard College, Columbia University. 


Lincoln and the Patronage. By Harry J. Carman and Reinhard 
H. Luthin. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. x, 
375- $4-50-) 


Lincoln the emancipator is known to all Americans, Lincoln 
the master politician to few. Yet he is essentially the same Lin- 
coln. His task of dispensing offices and favors was second only to 
that of maintaining the Union; in fact, some of his principal 
lieutenants appear to have regarded it as bcizg decidedly more 
important. 

Messrs. Carman and Luthin have made a thorough investiga- 
tion of the matter and, in their detailed, carefully documented, 
yet lively and entertaining study, present the only complete pic- 
ture of this hitherto obscure phase of Lincoln’s presidency. No 
chief executive was ever pursued more relentlessly by seekers after 
favors and offices. The spoils system flourished; the new Republi- 
can party had just won its first victory in the national field, and 
its host of followers, made up of such discordant elements as old- 
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line Whigs, Free-Soil Democrats, Know-nothings, Abolitionists, 
and Unionists of various hues, loudly demanded their reward. 
This was the accepted practice; no one thought of questioning the 
claims of the victors. Cabinet and diplomatic posts, collectorships, 
postmasterships, and the numerous other soft berths down to 
minor clerical positions were sought avidly. And with the war 
came further opportunities. Lucrative contracts were open to 
those having proper connections. Such transactions, with special 
reference to the War Department under Secretary Cameron, are 
well summarized. Despite objections on the part of the regular 
army command, many of the faithful received military commis- 
sions. In a few cases such appointees proved to be competent offi- 
cers, but on the whole they were most unsatisfactory. As always, 
there were not nearly enough offices to go around. Many were 
disappointed, but Lincoln did his best to satisfy everybody and 
to balance the claims of the various elements. It was no easy task. 
Within the administration Secretary of State Seward and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Chase headed groups bitterly hostile toward 
one another. Each sought to secure as many places as possible for 
his own followers and to eliminate altogether those of his rival. 
In 1864 Chase, hoping to supplant Lincoln, used his position to 
build up support for himself. In New York, Pennsylvania, and 
the border states of Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, hostile 
factions contested bitterly for each office. In the last three states, 
as this study makes clear, Lincoln’s skill in dispensing the patron- 
age was one of the principal reasons for their remaining loyal to 
the Union. In Missouri and Maryland the struggle between the 
powerful Blair family on the one hand and their radical oppo- 
nents on the other was unusually fierce. All this, along with the 
story of Lincoln’s renomination and re-election, is related in de- 
tail and in a most interesting manner. In his second campaign for 
the presidency Lincoln received invaluable aid from Seward’s 
astute associate, Thurlow Weed of New York. Patronage was an 
important if not a deciding factor. 

As the war continued, the lines between the abolitionists and the 
moderates became more and more sharply drawn. Charles Sum- 
ner, Thad Stevens, Ben Wade, and Salmon P. Chase, with their 
associates and followers, confronted more moderate elements led 
by Seward, Weed, and the Blairs. Until the last few months of his 
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life Lincoln sought to divide offices as evenly as possible between 
the two groups; during his last days he was beginning to lean 
toward the moderates. The authors suggest that had Lincoln lived 
he might well have used his patronage powers in such a manner 
as to have made the accomplishment of his reconstruction policy 
more likely and to have held the extreme radicals at bay. 

There is much about the story which is disgusting and sordid, 
particularly in the accounts of the awarding of some of the army 
contracts. But there is likewise an amusing side. Sorely beset as 
he was, Lincoln must have had an occasional chuckle over the 
undignified scramble of the faithful for an opportunity to serve 
their country. Though the study is thorough and searching, Lin- 
coln comes through with great credit. True, he was no civil ser- 
vice reformer, and he made some mistakes, but on the whole he 
handled his great instrument wisely and well. 

To anybody interested in Lincoln, and to the student of Ameri- 
can political history or of the Civil War period, this work should 
prove invaluable. As a piece of scholarly research it will rank 
high. Many original sources have been explored. The bibliogra- 
phy is extensive and offers numerous leads to the student. 

To the New England reader there are many special points of 
interest. In 1860 Lincoln consulted his able running-mate, Hanni- 
bal Hamlin of Maine, about Cabinet selections, permitted Hamlin 
to name the Cabinet member from New England, and called upon 
him to assist in negotiations with Seward. The diary of Secretary 
of the Navy Gideon Welles of Connecticut is one of the most 
important sources. Charles Sumner, leading abolitionist and 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, figures 
prominently. Charles Francis Adams, grandson of John, son of 
John Quincy, and father of Henry, was considered seriously for 
a cabinet post before being appointed minister to England. Sena- 
tor William Pitt Fessenden of Maine succeeded Salmon P. Chase 
as Secretary of the Treasury. Chase himself was born in New 
Hampshire and graduated from Dartmouth. Considerable atten- 
tion is given to patronage matters in New England and especially 
to the prize plum, the Boston Customs House. There is a short 
account of the way in which Charles Sumner secured the appoint- 
ment of John G. Palfrey as Postmaster of Boston and of the diffi- 
culties encountered by another eminent historian, John Lothrop 
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Motley, before he secured his appointment as Minister to Austria. 
After some vicissitudes, Anson Burlingame, lame-duck congress- . 
man from Massachusetts, was sent to China as minister and made 
a notable record. Ben Butler, John A. Andrew, and Nathaniel P. 
Banks, all prominent in Massachusetts politics, appear briefly, 
as do Maine’s five distinguished Washburn brothers. The number 
of important diplomatic appointments going to New England 
received unfavorable notice elsewhere in the country. To list all 
of these and all the.other offices falling to New Englanders would 
be tedious. It is sufficient to say that in dispensing the patronage 
Lincoln treated us justly and that the authors of this excellent 
volume have been equally just. 


HArROLp DAVIs. 
Calais, Maine. 


Religion and Empire: The Alliance between Piety and Commerce 
in English Expansion, 1558-1625. By Louis B. Wright. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1943. Pp. ix. 190. 
$2.00.) 

When Mr. Wright delivered these interesting lectures in April, 
1942, he believed that the United States should shoulder the bur- 
den of leadership in the world. Evidently he was dismayed by the 
distaste of the American people for the task. Many Americans, he 
wrote, “have felt that the lack of a positive national faith and 
goal has been one of our greatest shortcomings... Unless we 
develop a belief in ourselves and an almost fanatical faith in our 
destiny, we shall continue to sleepwalk on the brink of ruin.” 
How, then, are we to capture the necessary faith? A study of the 
record of British expansion presumably would disclose the secret 
of its success, and from that secret we may gain guidance for the 
task ahead. 

Mr. Wright’s intensive study of English expansion before 1625 
has convinced him that it was animated by a vigorous faith which 
was composed of three ingredients: a sense of a mission to spread 
the Protestant religion and to humble the Catholic Church, a 
strong spirit of English patriotism, and a desire for gains which 
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would enrich individuals and strengthen the national state. The 
belief that God has decreed that his Chosen People, the English, 
should extend their righteous influence and increase their wealth 
inspired the activities which launched England on her imperial 
career. 

English clergymen, fearing above all the menace of Catholic 
Spain, perceived that Spain drew much of her strength from her 
colonies in the New World. England, therefore, could protect 
herself and the true faith only by developing rival sources of 
wealth overseas. In so doing she might rid herself both of over- 
population and of social evils which sprang from the idleness of 
the unemployed. And it was England’s mission to convert the hea- 
then in remote lands and to give to the world an example of 
humane treatment of native peoples, in contrast with the cruel- 
ties of which the Spaniards had been guilty. English business men 
readily responded to the clergy’s pleas that they gain wealth in 
the sacred cause. Piety came naturally to merchants in an age 
when business depended upon credit and when slow communica- 
tion made it impossible for them to keep a close check on part- 
ners and associates—when a reputation for integrity and godliness 
gained new business for one’s firm and sustained one’s credit. 
Business men thus sought to place a religious halo around their 
enterprises. Commercial companies were sanctified by the print- 
ing of sermons which eminent divines had preached, on invita- 
tion, before the members. Chaplains aided business by inculcating 
proper virtues among subordinates: industry and sobriety among 
sailors and servants; honesty and diligence among agents and 
stewards. Piety and the pursuit of gain, suffused with patriotic 
zeal, gave English expansionists the sense of a divine mission. 

Such is the thesis which Mr. Wright has developed with lavish 
scholarship in six of his stimulating and well-written lectures. 
The first discloses the Protestant piety of the Elizabethan adven- 
turers; two are devoted to two clergymen, Richard Hakluyt and 
Samuel Purchas; and three describe the religious aspects of Eng- 
land's early ventures in India, Newfoundland, and Virginia. 

If the English experience is to serve as a guide to Americans 
who are now faced with a world mission, it seems urgent that the 
force behind it should be fully understood. England’s major in- 
fluence has been exerted in those areas in which English emigrants 
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settled. In the process of occupying such areas, one interest (which 
has not been properly emphasized by Mr. Wright) was constantly 
at work. It was the desire for land. By acquiring and holding 
land, Englishmen were able to build new Englands beyond the 
seas. Among the quotations in Mr. Wright’s polished essays, none 
exceeds in importance a Scriptural excerpt from a sermon: “Then 
the children of Joseph spake unto Joshua, saying, why hast thou 
give me but one lot, and one portion to inherite, seeing I am a 
great people? Joshua then answered, if thou beest much people, 
get the up to the wood, and cut trees for thy selfe in the land of 
the Perrizites. ... Therefore the Mountain shal be thine, for it is 
a wood, and thou sl! xt cut it downe, and the endes of it shall be 
thine, and thou shalt cast out the Canaanites thogh they have 
Iron Charets, and though they be strong.” 

Without the opportunity of settling virgin lands, how effective 
would have been the sense of the divine English mission? If one 
is to find for modern 4merica an equivalent to the urge that in- 
spired English expansion, one should seek it not only in a faith 
but also in new lands to be occupied by one’s people, to have and 
to hold. 


Curtis NETTELS. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Mirror for Americans: Likeness of the Eastern Seaboard, 1810. By 
Ralph H. Brown. American Geographical Society, Special Pub- 
lication, Number 27. (New York. 1943. Pp. xxxii, 312.) 


Sometime before 1816 an energetic German scholar, Christoph 
Daniel Ebeling, managed to collect several thousand manuscripts, 
pamphlets, books. and maps relating to America. How he acquired 
so extensive and varied a library has not yet been ascertained, but 
one of his letters to Noah Webster contains a hint of his numer- 
ous contacts in this country. In 1795 he wrote to the famous 
lexicographer expressing his appreciation for the “most useful 
materials” which he had received from President Joseph Willard 
of Harvard College, Jeremy Belknap, historian of New Hamp- 
shire, Jedidiah Morse, geographer and theologian, and several 
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unnamed members of the American Philosophical Society. In- 
spired by the eagerness of his German countrymen to learn more 
concerning the new republic across the Atlantic, he drew upon 
his voluminous American sources to prepare a series of seven 
books entitled Erdbeschreibung und Geschichte von Amerika, 
published in Hamburg between the years 1793 and 1816. 

There is no evidence that Christoph Ebeling had an American 
counterpart in his generation. This was probably unfortunate, 
for an observant American with equal facilities could have writ- 
ten a more intimate and discriminating account. To prove it, 
Professor Brown has evoked, somewhat belatedly, “an American 
Ebeling in the guise of an imaginary Thomas Pownall Keystone”; 
has placed him in Philadelphia, “the mecca of all foreign visi- 
tors ...and the residence of many scientists and men of culture”; 
and has provided him with the books and maps available in 1810 
to the “geographical fraternity.” The result is an intriguing 
description of the eastern American seaboard during the first 
decade of the nineteenth century. One may doubt whether the 
fictitious Mr. Keystone could have appraised his sources with the 
remarkable critical acumen here displayed, but there is no mistak- 
ing the genuine flavor of his concise account. 

Professor Brown knows that travelers, however observant, often 
see the things that lie behind their eyes; so he has chosen his 
sources with great care, relying extensively on Jefferson and Gal- 
latin, separating the authentic from the apocryphal in Jedidiah 
Morse’s geographies, and gleaning rare data from the accurate 
but dull pages of Andrew Ellicott, the meticulous observations 
of La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, or the caustic criticisms of tal- 
ented Isaac Weld, Jr. Count Volney’s Tableau yields rich returns, 
and rightly so, but greater use could have been made of Jeremy 
Belknap’s admirable History of New Hampshire. Students who 
have worked through many of the volumes on Mr. Keystone’s 
shelves will be impressed by the artistic skill of Professor Brown 
in avoiding both minor and major distortions of error. 

Mirror for Americans reflects the natural assets and liabilities 
of some ten million people, drawn from many nationalities and 
religions, who at the opening of the nineteenth century were striv- 
ing to transform into a federal republic the huge and varied do- 
main that stretches from the St. Lawrence valley to the Florida 
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frontier, between the Atlantic Ocean and the Mississippi. In its 
pages appears an authentic likeness of their forests and settle- 
ments, their fertile valleys and high plateaus, and their ways of 
travel and routes of trade, as well as the fruits of their labors on 
land and sea. Here are revealed the regional differences, condi- 
tioned primarily by topography and climate, between the interior 
piedmont and Connecticut Valley of southern New England and 
the “sequence of mountain ridge and limestone plain” so charac- 
teristic of the Appalachian range; or between the low champaign 
of peninsulas that reaches into Chesapeake Bay and the line of 
sand hills that rises from the coastal plain of the Carolinas. In 
general, the regional descriptions are excellent, though greater 
exploitation of the writings of Henry Wansey, John Lambert, and 
Timothy Dwight would certainly have made possible a more vivid 
picture of New England, particularly Boston, with its spacious 
harbor and busy waterfront. 

Professor Brown has demonstrated in fascinating manner how 
much the foreign traveler in America has contributed to our 
knowledge of historical geography and how widely our first popu- 
lar geographer, Jedidiah Morse, missed his opportunity even in 
his own New England. 


Joun A. Krout. 
Columbia University. 


American Idealism. By Floyd Stovall. (Norman, Oklahoma: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 1943. Pp. ix, 235. $2.75.) 


Texas is an empire in its own right. To drive from the dry 
grasslands of the Panhandle across the lowland cotton country 
to the Gulf ports and on co the eastern oii fields is to pass through 
half the material phases of American civilization. For all its diver- 
isty, Texas has in a spiritual sense a unity born of its history, 
which includes the war for freedom in 1836 and nine years of 
independent membership in the society of nations. The individu- 
alism and the hopefulness of a frontier which has just passed is 
confirmed and magnified by an industrial revolution that is just 
beginning. Texas, particularistic yet very American, is the un- 
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mentioned vantage point from which Mr. Stovall views the course 
of American idealism. “The typical American,” says Mr. Stovall, 
describing obviously lifelong neighbors, 


has more than other men the feeling of freedom and power. He 
believes himself invincible and immortal. He is forgetful of the 
past, dissatisfied with the present, and hopeful of the future. 
A tireless experimenter, his faith in human nature and in the 
power of education is without limit. His very egotism is hearten- 
ing because it is naive, as if it were but the measure of his 
pride in his humanity. Beyond question, he is a materialist; yet 
in his heart of hearts he is also a perfectionist and an idealist. He 
who would understand America must resolve this contradiction. 


Mr. Stovall finds the record of the resolution of this paradox 
in American literature. His study of American idealism is pri- 
marily an examination of American literature. The present re- 
viewer, though impressed with the value of the work of our men 
of letters for Mr. Stovall’s inquiry, is not convinced that their writ- 
ings are adequate for his purpose. His subject is more accurately 
the thread of idealism which runs through the record of American 
literature. 

Mr. Stovall defines for his own purposes the vague term, ideal- 
ism. “... there is one thing common to all idealisms, namely, the 
belief that the way of life is not a blind alley, that behind univer- 
sal change lies purpose, and that purpose is an expression of 
mind.” “I have supposed,” he adds, “that a materialist is one who 
denies the spiritual character of reality and the purposive charac- 
ter of evolution.” Mr. Stovall sees idealism emphasizing religion, 
and materialism, nature. This is the fundamental “polarity.” The 
term comes from Emerson; American Idealism, when looked at as 
a document, is evidence that Emersonian Transcendentalism, 
modified to meet twentieth-century conditions, still lives. Mr. 
Stovall's “polarity” might usefully be translated into the Hegelian 
concept of thesis and antithesis. The author sees in the course of 
American idealism through the centuries two cycles. The first of 
these began in the colonial period, when the religion of Puritan- 
ism and of Quakerism might be considered to be the thesis. The 
antithesis, of course, was deism and the emphasis on nature of the 
Enlightenment. The synthesis came in the nineteenth century, 
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when Emerson found religion in nature. Transcendentalism, ac- 
cording to this analysis, is the greatest expression of American 
idealism. The best thing in the book is Mr. Stovall's able analysis 
of Emerson’s thought. Of almost equal merit is the chapter on 
Whitman. These two idealists mark the end of one cycle and the 
beginning of another. 

Transcendentalism, the synthesis of the first cycle, became the 
idealistic thesis of the second cycle (not yet finished). “. .. Ameri- 
can idealism in its modern phase,” Mr. Stovall asserts, “was 
formulated by Emerson and yet survives, outside the schools, at 
any rate, as Emersonian idealism...” The antithesis is Darwin- 
ism and the later forms of naturalism. But the synthesizing process 
is already under way. 


In recent years... both scientists and philosophers have been 
active in preparing a new interpretation of nature which may re- 
store it to a state of harmony with religion. ... Obviously it is 
impossible to foretell what these new achievements will be like, 
but I believe there is ground for hope that they will be democratic 
and idealistic in their nature and that they will be a great benefit 
to the world in general. 


Mr. Stovall’s analysis of the historical pattern is a challenging 
one. The present reviewer considers it somewhat oversimplified. 
Also, he hopes that, if the synthesis that Mr. Stovall anticipates 
should eventuate, it would have more significance for the demo- 
cratic masses of America than did Transcendentalism. The book is 
chiefly significant for its affirmation, in a twentieth-century world 
filled with strife and despair, of a nineteenth-century Emersonian 
conviction that beneath the terrifying flux of global war a moral 
foundation exists which gives meaning to human life and signifi- 
cance to man. Mr. Stovall sees this faith after the inundation of 
naturalism beginning to emerge again in American writing. He 
himself makes no contribution to the synthesis to be. He contents 
himself with the affirmation of a faith that the generation of the 
1940's will do well to hold fast. 


RAcPH H. GABRIEL. 
Yale University. 
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Rufus Wilmot Griswold, Poe’s Literary Executor. By Joy Bayless. 
(Nashville, Tennessee: Vanderbilt University Press. 1943. Pp. x, 
320. $3.50.) 


Late in 1849 Griswold began an obituary for the New York 
Tribune: “Edgar Allan Poe is dead. He died in Baltimore on 
Sunday, September 7th. This announcement will startle many, 
but few will be grieved by it.” Haste of composition is betrayed 
by the wrong date; the writer’s amazing character by the inclusion 
of the third sentence, in an obituary! Yet Griswold was to become 
the biographer and editor of Poe (though, as the arguments of 
Miss Bayless convince me, rather by choice of Mrs. Clemm than of 
Poe himself), and he is today remembered for almost nothing 
else done in a life of extraordinary literary activity. Compiling the 
first comprehensive book on American verse had brought Gris- 
wold reputation; an ability to please publishers and a mastery of 
minor literary intrigue had brought him power, respect, and dis- 
like. But the association with Poe was to bring him fame, even 
though it has led to the obscuring of his useful work as critic and 
historian, and now to the remembrance of what one might sup- 
pose Griswold himself would have wished might be forgotten. 
Yet one wonders a little. He must have had some motive beyond 
spitefulness for working on the Poe biography, and it seems not 
to have been money. He had already twice made abortive attempts 
to attach himself to authors who he must have thought might 
become famous (Mrs. Brooks and Pinkney), and his third trial 
succeeded. He may have fancied that his savage biography would 
establish him as a powerful writer, rather than that his would be 
merely reflected glory. It must be recalled that he admired some 
of Poe’s work intensely, especially the “House of Usher,” a tale 
that might well appeal to a man who thought himself consump- 
tive, was an epileptic, and opened his wife’s tomb for a last fare- 
well, weeks after her death. It is even possible that Griswold 
thought his attack on Poe’s character might increase the interest 
in Poe's work. 

There is no doubt that the man’s character increases our inter- 
est in Griswold, and it is the real reason for the present biography, 
which reveals some pleasant things (too few) about him, and 
also a good many unpleasant ones that have been previously 
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overlooked. Summing up the new and old, we find that Griswold 
ran away from home in his teens, lived with a mincr poet and 
journalist named G. G. Foster, whom he parted from and would 
have nothing to do with for years—not even answering his request 
for the inclusion of a poem in the Poets and Poetry of America— 
though later managing to get him out of prison after Foster was 
convicted of forgery; ran a scandal sheet (suspected to have had 
connections with blackmail); took opium on one occasion; and 
had a reputation as a picturesque liar. With a record like that, it 
is not wholly surprising that he altered the text of letters of Poe 
(to make people think Poe thought Griswold important, accord- 
ing to Miss Bayless; at least, to make Eveleth and Duyckinck, 
two possibly dangerous defenders of Poe, believe Poe thought 
worse than he did of them, I am afraid); or even that the spiteful 
Mrs. Ellet went to extraordinary lengths to make Griswold’s di- 
vorced second wife break up his third marriage. 

The present biography is professedly not a defense of Griswold. 
The author has chosen to follow neither Harrison, nor Boswell, 
nor yet Suetonius, as a biographer, but has dealt with Griswold 
in an accepted dissertation manner, which is rather that of an en- 
larged encyclopedia article. The difficulties of the subject are im- 
mense, and my feeling is that the result is somewhat uneven. The 
treatment of Griswold’s relations with the literary women of his 
day is more than satisfactory, the delicate subject of the divorce 
is well handled (I have read the long and very rare printed 
Statement on this subject); and the treatment of the youth and 
last years deserves much praise. The discussion of the editing of 
Poe is admirable. But the treatment of the relations of Griswold 
and Poe before the latter’s death is incomplete and by no means 
masterly. For example, Miss Bayless seems to have seen and used 
the letter of Griswold to Fields, August 12, 1842, without under- 
standing the full complexity of the situation. The treatment of 
the circumstances surrounding the preparation of the Poets and 
Poetry of America, Griswold’s really tolerable anthology, is far 
too meager, and one longs for fuller and more specific treatment. 
Some minor errors of fact might be pointed out, but this review 
is already long. 

We may sum up with two comments. Scholars must feel grate- 
ful to the author for great additions to our knowledge of Poe’s 
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first editor. But we must regret that Miss Bayless, as if fearing to 
become an advocate, gives no synthesis or defense of Griswold’s 
character. The man had an element of greatness. He accomplished 
much. He hated, he suffered, and he loved. There is one moment 
when the whole pattern becomes clear, and it is not the moment 
when he began the obituary of Poe. It is when, excited by the 
good news that a publisher had accepted the poems of Mrs. 
Osgood, for whom he felt a real affection, Griswold fell from the 
ferry in an epileptic fit. There is a grotesque element here, but 
Griswold’s biographer is ill-advised enough to write of this hu- 
morously. Is this not tragic stuff, exciting pity and terror if we 
understand? To that tortured and twisted soul, if this moment is 
realized, how much may be forgiven. 
THOMAS OLLIVE MABBOTT. 

Hunter College. 


Benjamin Tallmadge, Revolutionary Soldier and American Busi- 
nessman. By Charles Swain Hall. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1943. Pp. x, 375. $3.50.) 


The author’s justification for this biography is that Benjamin 
Tallmadge was one of those “forgotten men” in the formative 
period of our history, “whose work made possible the achieve- 
ments” of the founders of the Republic. Born on Long Island in 
1754, Tallmadge graduated from Yale in 1773, a classmate of 
Nathan Hale. After a brief interval as schoolmaster in Wethers- 
field, he joined the Continental Army in 1776, with a lieutenant’s 
commission. Here he displayed qualities which won for him pro- 
motion to the rank of colonel, the confidence and friendship of 
Washington, and complete responsibility for the American secret 
service in the War. This part of his career is related in detail in 
five chapters which constitute a substantial contribution to the 
military history of the Revolution. 

Thanks to his friend Jeremiah Wadsworth, of Hartford, Tall- 
madge was able to share in numerous privateering risks during 
the War. As a result, he emerged from the conflict with a capital 
sufficient to enable him to enter the mercantile business at Litch- 
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field, Connecticut, which continued to be his home for the re- 
mainder of his life. 

His business career included a try at the China trade, specula- 
tion in lands from Maine to Ohio, a moderate traffic in public 
securities, investments in Connecticut banks and turnpike com- 
panies, and participation in an unsuccessful experiment in manu- 
facture by the Wolcott family. He was a conspicuous member, and 
treasurer, of the Ohio Company of Associates. Although not origi- 
nally connected with the Connecticut Land Company, which pur- 
chased the Western Reserve from the State, he later acquired title 
to a substantial area within the Reserve. By virtue of his devotion 
to the “standing order” in Connecticut, he climbed the political 
ladder from town assessor to the lower house of Congress, where, 
in the years 1801-1817, he was as distinguished for his obstruction- 
ist attitude toward Jeffersonian policies as were the other mem- 
bers of the Federalist Party. 

Throughout, this volume shows evidence of the great care and 
the indefatigable labor of the author. He has combed the manu- 
script collections of twenty-six repositories, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, and has consulted a wide range of printed materials. Yet, 
aside from the chapters on Tallmadge’s military career, the book 
is not particularly satisfying. For this the author is not directly 
responsible. He has labored under two severe handicaps. First of 
all, he has been unable to surmount the limitations inherent in 
his subject. Tallmadge was not cast in a large mold. There was 
about him little that was distinctive. Although his advice appears 
to have been sought by business and political associates, he was a 
follower rather than a leader. In his political career, he contrib- 
uted no new ideas and gave his name to no legislative measures 
or policies. In business, he was not an innovator; he blazed no new 
trails. 

The other disadvantage from which Doctor Hall has suffered 
is the fragmentary character of the records of Tallmadge’s busi- 
ness life. Although there was nothing unique about his numerous 
ventures in land speculation, a full and well-rounded treatment 
of them would illuminate an important activity in which many 
of the principal characters of the day indulged. The extreme 
scantiness of the manuscript survivals, however, has prevented 
the author from presenting a clear-cut view of Tallmadge’s specu- 
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lations. Even the account of his connection with the Ohio Com- 
pany is thin and obviously incomplete. Tallmadge’s China trade 
is disposed of in three paragraphs; his turnpike interests, in the 
same space; his banking investments, in three pages; and the 
manufacturing experiment, in one paragraph. This presentation 
is rather too brief to warrant the author's assertion that “his 
successful business career ... increases our understanding of the 
way in which aristocratic gentlemen turned their investments 
from real estate and commerce to transportation, banking and 
industry.” 
James B. HeEpceEs. 

Brown University. 


The Declaration of Independence. The Evolution of the Text as 
Shown in Facsimiles of Various Drafts by its Author. Issued in 
Conjunction with an Exhibit of these Drafts at the Library of 
Congress on the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
Thomas Jefferson. (Washington: Library of Congress. 1943. 
Pp. 36. Pp. 32 of collotype facsimiles. No price.) 


It was in every way a fortunate inspiration which prompted the 
Librarian of Congress to plan as the main contribution of the 
Library to the celebration of the Jefferson Bicentennial a co- 
operative exhibition illustrating from original documents the tex- 
tual evolution of the Declaration of Independence. Conceived 
thus from the outset as a common effort of American scholarship, 
Mr. MacLeish’s proposal met with a success it richly deserved, 
and all but one of the essential documents were assembled. 

Happily the benefits of the exhibition are not restricted to 
those who were able to visit the Library of Congress, for out of 
the exhibition has come this brochure, which at once takes a 
place among the indispensable tools of research for anyone con- 
cerned with the study of the Declaration of Independence. Its 
importance is due first and foremost to the fact that it contains 
facsimiles of all the pertinent documents, including the one that 
was represented in the exhibition only through photographs. 
The list consists of the following: George Mason’s draft of the 
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Virginia Bill of Rights; Jefferson’s “First Ideas” on the Virginia 
Constitution; Richard Henry Lee’s Resolution of Independence; 
John Adams’s copy of Jefferson’s original draft of the Declara- 
tion; Jefferson’s rough draft; four copies made by Jefferson—those 
for Richard Henry Lee and James Madison, and two for recipi- 
ents who cannot be precisely identified—; and the first printed edi- 
tion of the Declaration. 

Accompanying the reproductions is a brief critical description 
of each of the manuscripts and a notable essay, “The Drafting of 
the Declaration of Independence,” both by Mr. Julian P. Boyd, 
who served as Historian of the Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial 
Commission. In his essay Mr. Boyd confines himself in the main, 
as was fitting in a publication of this character, to an analysis of 
the various steps by which the text of the Declaration reached its 
final form. He is not, to be sure, the first to attempt this task, and 
some of the old questions remain unanswered even after he has 
made his own shrewd contribution to the discussion of the prob- 
lems involved. But if all the answers are eventually found, that 
much-to-be-desired result will certainly have been immeasurably 
facilitated by Mr. Boyd’s work as essayist and editor. 


ALLYN B. Fores. 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 


French Canada in Transition. By Everett Cherrington Hughes. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1943. Pp. ix, 227. 
$2.50.) 


In an earlier study published by the University of Chicago in 
1939, Horace Miner presented a detailed description of the 
French-Canadian parish of St. Denis as typical of the still com- 
pletely rural areas of Quebec, very largely untouched and un- 
changed by modern industrial developments. Yet Miner found 
even St. Denis experiencing some changes, and many areas of the 
province are showing marked alteration resulting from the im- 
pact of concurrent industrialization and urbanization. It is this 
changing aspect of French-Canadian life which Mr. Hughes has 
studied in a community which he disguises as Cantonville, in the 
Province of Quebec. 
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Choosing what was a generation ago a county trading town of 
2000 persons, with only a few small-scale industries using local ma- 
terials and producing for local consumption, which in twenty-five 
years had grown to an industrial town of 20,000, the author de- 
scribes the steps in this expansion and the type of society and 
type of problem which the new milieu has created. Following the 
usual Quebec pattern, Cantonville’s expansion has been financed 
by English-Canadians but manned for the most part by French- 
Canadians who have come in from the farms of a compact block 
of the ten surrounding counties on the south shore of the Middle 
St. Lawrence. 

In brief compass the study covers the population, government, 
education, religion, business, industry, and professions of this 
particular community, with their numerous social and economic 
ramifications. The story is told in an interesting fashion and the 
facts are drawn not only from the natural printed sources but 
quite extensively from field work in the community itself. The 
situation in Cantonville is related to the larger problem in the 
Province in a chapter on the situation in metropolitan Montreal 
and a concluding chapter entitled “Quebec Seeks a Villain.” 
Studies of this type, which the author with unwarranted modesty 
describes as a “pedestrian kind of job,” are essential to an under- 
standing of present-day Canada and its problems, and the more 
necessary for Quebec since they represent an approach which the 
French-Canadians themselves rarely make. 

ALLEN R. FOLey. 
Dartmouth College. 


The Spirit of American Economics, with a Supplement: The 
Development of Canadian Economic Ideas. By J. F. Normano. 
A publication of the Committee on the Study of Economic 
Thought. (New York: The John Day Company. 1943. Pp. 25:2. 
$3.50.) 


This sketch of the development of economic thought in the 
United States is very disappointing. A person of Doctor Nor- 
mano’s training, with continuing interests in the historical school, 
might have done much with the subject. The text discloses all the 
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weaknesses of the German historical school and little of the 
somewhat stark realism that commonly gave outstanding signifi- 
cance to their work. Nowhere is any serious distinction made 
between the problems of economic analysis and the problems of 
economic policy. The discussion of sober professional work is thus 
constantly confused with casual treatment of policy problems on 
every conceivable level of competence. Whatever may have been 
the shortcomings of the analysts, they cannot be discussed with 
profit except from a professional point of view. The significance 
of their work cannot be judged in terms of the conclusions they 
reached on policy. 

The structure of the exposition presents difficulties. The history 
of thought may be approached either with reference to specific 
concepts, or with reference to specific authors. Along either one 
of these lines genuine unity and coherence can be secured. Doctor 
Normano has not adhered strictly to either plan; the result is 
confusing and ineffective. The exposition is primarily directed 
toward opposition to the doctrines of the classical school, but 
the thread is constantly broken by numerous sketches of the au- 
thors considered. These sketches are interesting, especially to any 
one with some knowledge of the period, but the attention of the 
reader is drawn away from the main theme. 

The responses of the lay public to the conditions of economic 
life were complex—more complex than is made clear by the text. 
In many activities, the frontiersman or the industrialist desired 
to be left entirely to his own devices, without any interference 
from the government. In other fields of activity, the intervention 
of state or federal government was keenly wanted. The advocates 
of various policies borrowed heavily from the liberal doctrines 
or challenged the liberal attitude according to the circumstances 
of the moment. In this country, as in Great Britain, econcmic 
conditions prevented any systematic practice of laissez faire doc- 
trine. But these diverse problems created merely an array of indi- 
vidual attitudes, not any serious body of thought that in any way 
resolved the dilemma created by the necessary recognition of dis- 
tinct spheres of action appropriate to the state and to the indi- 
vidual. There was much writing, but little thought. 

ABBOTT PAYSON USHER. 
Harvard University. 
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News Is What We Make It. By Kenneth Stewart. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1943. Pp. xii, 340. $3.00.) 


This is the autobiography of a newspaper man who began his 
career as a reporter on the Humboldt Times, of Eureka, Califor- 
nia, at the age of twelve. He has crowded many experiences into 
the twenty-five years since then—work on other California papers, 
study at Stanford, a cross-country trek to New York with stops 
along the way to make enough by his copyreading trade to buy 
food and gasoline, copy-desk work on the New York Telegram, 
a year or so on the Paris Herald, teaching journalism at Stanford 
and Columbia, editorial work successively on the Literary Digest, 
the Sunday New York Times, and PM, and finally a Nieman Fel- 
lowship at Harvard. 

Though cast in autobiographical form, the book is essentially 
a discussion of the philosophy and practice of reporting and edit- 
ing the news. Mr. Stewart's thesis is that the future of the free 
press depends not on owners and publishers but upon copy- 
readers and reporters, columnists and news editors—the working 
newspapermen whose personalities and opinions, though often 
crushed in the newspaper mill, are increasingly assertive. This 
leads to some stimulating observations upon the problem of the 
objective news report. To this discussion Mr. Stewart is able to 
bring the fruits of his experience on PM, whose efforts to present 
truth rather than mere facts are an outstanding feature of mod- 
ern journalism. 

The average reader of this book will perhaps find too many 
names and too little high color. But the thesis clearly calls for an 
emphasis on relatively obscure newspapermen and their work. 
Among the more interesting episodes in the story are those re- 
counting the Lamson murder in Palo Alto, the coming of the 
Newspaper Guild, the end of the World, the failure of the Liter- 
ary Digest, an attempt to solve the Jan Valtin problem, and the 
year at Harvard. 

The Nieman Fellowships have been an experiment in educa- 
tion, and probably nobody would maintain that the venture has 
been completely successful from the start. But if the Fellowships 
need justification, here it is in this book. Not only was the experi- 
ence itself, with its associations with men like Schlesinger, Mur- 
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dock, Allport, and MacLeish, with its access to Widener, and with 
its forums and discussions, almost the perfect response to Mr. 
Stewart’s needs; but there has come out of it, as an immediate 
result, this thoughtful and stimulating book. Much more than 
Newsmen’s Holiday, Mr. Stewart’s volume is a satisfying evidence 
of the value of the Fellowships. 

The attentive reader will be impressed with the quality of the 
author’s personality. Mr. Stewart writes as a critic of the press, 
but as an informed and sympathetic critic. He does not tilt at 
windmills; he does not indulge in Seldesian overstatements in 
attempts to shock the reader. He makes the reader feel his quiet 
sincerity. His book deserves wide and thoughtful reading. 


FRANK LUTHER Mott. 
University of Missouri. 


This Was New York: The Nation’s Capital in 1789. By Frank 
Monaghan and Marvin Lowenthal. (Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. 1943. Pp. xi, 308. $2.75.) 


Much research, and well directed, must have attended the 
preparation of this book. The picture, in detail, of New York in 
178g commands almost entire acceptance; for the testimony is 
(implied to be, almost always; said to be, usually; and proved to 
have been, in great part) that of contemporary witnesses; and the 
interpretations of that testimony are largely left to the reader. 

The greater part of its sources are the newspapers of the year. 
Their message is equivocal, but the accumulation of evidence is 
so vast that it seems likely that the detailed picture in words is 
faithful. The references to the books being read by Washington, 
Hamilton, Burr, and many others, based on the records of the 
New York Society Library, are extremely interesting, and the 
monograph on the subject which the authors promise should be 
valuable. 

The work of preparation is better than the writing. The histori- 
cal present, past, preterit, and future imperative tenses are in- 
conveniently mingled, with the result that some facts become 
suspect as possible fancies. Moreover, the sources of the impressive 
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number of quotations are only sometimes specifically noted, 
though if they had been always it is quite possible that no pub- 
lisher would have taken the book. 

The careful reader is sometimes vaguely disturbed, as for ex- 
ample by two quotations from Noah Webster, one on page viii, 
the other on page 149, which surely should be the same and yet 
differ. The fact that the meaning each time is clear does not allay 
the doubt raised. It is hard to forgive the description of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church on page 185 as an offshoot of the “High” 
Church of England. Also, there is the need that the reproductions 
in such a book be exactly part of the year. Yet the Francis Guy oil 
painting of Wall and Water Streets and The Tontine Coffee 
House (facing page 189) was not done in 1789, and the “Tontine” 
itself was not built until 1792-93, according to the New York His- 
torical Society, through whose courtesy the picture is here re- 
produced. 

Nevertheless, these are relatively minor defects amidst much 
that is good; and it is easy to accept the authenticity of the book 
as a whole and to be grateful to its authors, Mr. Monaghan and 
Mr. Lowenthal, for as detailed and interesting an account as has 
yet appeared about an important aspect of our early national 
existence. 


PETER OLIVER. 
Mount Kisco, New York. 


The Philosophy of American Democracy. By T. V. Smith, Frank 
H. Knight, and C. H. Faust. Edited by Charner M. Perry. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1943. Pp. xv, 152. $2.00.) 


Beyond the fact that the five essays in this volume were de- 
livered under the Walgreen Foundation at Chicago, they have 
little in common. Professor Smith discourses, in two graceful es- 
says, of Tom Paine the “revolutionary,” and Justice Holmes the 
“evolutionary.” Professor Faust is concerned with the “rhetoric” 
of the debate on the Constitution—with, that is to say, the process 
of obtaining consent, of persuading divergent interests to agree 
upon a common course of action. Professor Knight’s two contribu- 
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tions are, relatively, abstract essays in economic theory. They seem 
to add up to a plea for less romanticism and more hard-headed 
realism based upon searching investigation, and for more effective 
competition, rather than for “replacing business with politics, as 
planners and reformers advocate.” Perhaps Professor Knight is 
only talking about a delectable never-never land in which these 
conditions not only should but also could exist. If so, I have no 
difficulty in agreeing with him. But it seemed to me that he was 
attempting to set forth a workable creed, one that could be the 
basis for action in this our imperfect society. In that case, he is 
guilty of a lack of realism at least as great as that of the romantic 
reformers and planners for whom he has little respect. There is 
no evidence to justify an assumption that the economic mecha- 
nism is going to enjoy freedom from governmental control at any 
time within the foreseeable future. And today, as in 1787 when 
Madison wrote of them in the tenth Federalist paper, men are 
actuated by religious, demagogic, racial, economic, yes, and trivi- 
al, urges which do not proceed upon the basis of careful and 
objective consideration of ends and means. The economist is no 
more justified in leaving these factors out of consideration than 
is the politician. 
BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT. 

Harvard University. 


Atlas of American History. James Truslow Adams, editor in chief; 
R. V. Coleman, managing editor. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1943. Pp. xii, 360. $10.00.) 


This handsome atlas was published as a complement to the 
Dictionary of American History, already edited by Mr. Adams. 
its one hundred and forty-seven plates present one hundred and 
thirty maps prepared under the direction of a competent staff of 
historians, and cover a wide range of American history from the 
discovery to 1912. The charts are well-drawn and clearly presented. 
They contain a wealth of detail and show many features not 
elsewhere available. One notes with pleasure the Indian as well as 
the English place-names in New England, the careful marking of 
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trails and passes, the excellent depiction of colonial land grants, 
and an interesting series on the Far West. The admirable index 
which completes the volume facilitates reference to its contents. 

The editors’ conceptions of historical geography are simple. 
Maps devoted to population, or to economic, cultural, or even 
political matters, find little place in their scheme. In fact, the 
work might more accurately be titled “An Atlas of American 
Place-Names,” for that, in substance, is all it contains. This limita- 
tion leads to undue emphasis on military history (thirty-four 
maps deal with the wars of 1776 and 1861 alone) and on the ex- 
panding frontier. It likewise explains why the latest map of New 
England is dated 1850, and why there are no maps at all after 
1912. But in the case of atlases, as in that of anthologies, every 
man is his own best editor. Out of the wealth of available choices, 
it would be striking indeed if two minds were to hit upon the 
same selection. One must be more grateful for what has been in- 
cluded than disappointed at what has been omitted. 

Of quite another order are a number of remediable errors, sur- 
prising in a work as carefully planned as this. The absence of a 
table of contents works hardships on the reader seeking a specific 
map. The form of some plates is not well suited to their contents; 
that on reconstruction (plate 137), for instance, is visually un- 
informative. Nowhere are the sources of data indicated; it would 
be interesting to know on what grounds plate 55, “Colonial 
Roads,” shows a “main road” from Boston via Worcester, Brook- 
field, and Northampton to Albany, and another “main road” 
from Taunton to New Bedford, a town which did not even exist 
until 1787. The absence of legends is often confusing. On plate 2, 
“Forests of the United States,” appear several different types of 
trees with no indication as to what they mean; and on plate 
81, “Yorktown, 1781,” one cannot tell whether the little ships 
sprinkled along the coast are there for decorative purposes or to 
illustrate the size of the fleets involved. It was a serious error in 
judgment to exclude the Connecticut and Merrimack River canals 
from plate 107 while including the far less important Hampshire 
and Hampden Canal. Finally, few contemporary maps seem to 
have been used as a base. Otherwise one would not find Lowell 
and Newburyport in the Massachusetts of 1675 (26) or Brooklyn 
Heights misplaced (70). And if the editors had looked at a map 
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made before 1840, the southwestern corner of Massachusetts 
would not have been incorrectly drawn on every page on which 
the State appears. 


Oscar HANDLIN. 
Harvard University. 


Five Interviews with William Dean Howells. Edited by George 
Arms and William M. Gibson. (Reprinted from Americana, 
XXXVII, Number 2, April, 1943.) 


Of the five interviews reprinted in this pamphlet, three have 
not, according to the editors, appeared elsewhere since they were 
first published in newspapers and magazines. These three, one by 
Stephen Crane, from the New York Times, October 28, 1894; one 
by Theodore Dreiser, from Ainslee’s Magazine for March, 1900; 
and the last by Van Wyck Brooks, from World’s Work for May, 
1909, are the most interesting of the five. The other two are by 
H. H. Boyesen in McClure’s Magazine for June, 1893, and reprint- 
ed in his Human Documents three years later; and by Joyce Kil- 
mer in the New York Times for November 29, 1914, and reprinted 
in its author’s Literature in the Making in 1917. 

Scattered through all of the interviews are bits of biographical 
data possibly useful to students of Howells and, of course, re- 
ports of his critical opinions about his own work and that of 
others. None of the comments will surprise anyone familiar with 
Howells’s literary tastes, but to read the five interviews together 
is to be impressed again with the consistency of his attitudes 
throughout his career and the persistence of his major literary 
interests. His admiration for Turgenieff and Tolstoy, for example, 
is harped upon, and so is his conviction that, in spite of his ad- 
miration for Tolstoy, his own work was not actually “influenced” 
by the Russian’s. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the interviews is the 
light they shed on their authors. Crane’s is certainly characteris- 
tic of his style, and, as the editors suggest, some of the phrasing 
put into Howells’s mouth sounds more like Crane than like How- 
ells. Dreiser obviously was in 1900 no worshipper of Howellsian 
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realism and he finds more to praise in Howells’s character than 
in his achievements as a novelist. Readers of Mr. Brooks’s re- 
cent work should be entertained to see what questions he chose 
to ask a famous novelist in 1909, and what critical attitudes of his 
own are implicit in his account of his interview with Howells. 
Dr. Arms and Dr. Gibson have supplied useful notes on the 
authors of the interviews, and on Howells’s own career. By put- 
ting the five interviews together they have made easily accessible 
material which, although certainly not of major importance, will 
be useful to anyone concerned with Howells’s work and his rela- 
tion to other writers. 
KENNETH B. MuRDOCK. 
Harvard University. 


The Soul of a Nation. The Founding of Virginia and the Projec- 
tion of New England. By Matthew Page Andrews. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1943. Pp. xiv, 378. $3.50.) 


The story of the founding of Virginia has been told repeatedly. 
It was one of the founders themselves, the adventurous, capable, 
though untrustworthy, Captain John Smith, who gave us the first 
comprehensive account. The Reverend William Stith, who pub- 
lished in 1747 his History of the First Discovery and Settlement of 
Virginia, failing to unearth any new sources, did little more than 
rehash Smith’s story. New interest, new vividness, but no new 
facts and few new points of view were added by John Fiske in his 
Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, which appeared in 1883; while 
Alexander Brown's The First Republic in America, though intro- 
ducing a mass of hitherto neglected source material, is poorly 
organized and without literary form. There was need, then, for 
the interesting, detailed, and scholarly book which Dr. Andrews 
has given us. 

The chief merit of The Soul of a Nation is the meticulous care 
shown in assembling and evaluating the evidence, old as well as 
new. No document seems to have been so obscure as to escape the 
author's scrutiny. Although fair to Captain John Smith, and by 
no means in accord with the group of historical writers who would 
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reject most of his account, Dr. Andrews points out his many 
obvious exaggerations and contradictions and evaluates fairly the 
evidence of Edward Maria Wingfield and other contemporaneous 
writers who gave him the lie. 

Dr. Andrews has done a valuable service in disproving the old 
charge that the founding of Virginia was purely an economic ven- 
ture, with nothing more behind it than sordid gain. He points 
out that the explorers and publicists whose writings prepared the 
way for settkement—Thomas Hariot, John Brereton, Gabriel 
Archer, Richard Hakluyt, and others—emphasized the religious 
motive. His quotation from Brereton is typical: “The voiage 
which we intend, is to plant Christian people and religion upon 
the Northwest countreis of America.” The London Company, 
over and over again, placed the Christianizing of the Indians first 
in the list of advantages to be gained. “There is indeed the plain 
necessity of this action for Virginia, the principal ends thereof 
being the plantation of a Church of English Christians there and 
consequently the conversion of the heathen from the devil to 
God,” declared William Crashaw. “Profit is the least and last end 
aimed at.” 

It is with keen interest that the reader follows Dr. Andrews 
through the years which witnessed the establishment of the first 
English “bridge-head” in America, so soon to be followed by 
others in New England and elsewhere, and together with them to 
be broadened to cover a large part of the continent. We accom- 
pany Captain Newport with the Sarah Constant, the Goodspeed, 
and the Discovery on the voyage across the Atlantic; we share 
with the daring settlers the perils of the Indians, disease, and 
hunger; we enter into the quarrels at Jamestown growing out of 
conflicting authority; we rejoice when at the darkest moment re- 
lief comes from England and the colony is saved; we are present 
at the wedding of John Rolfe and Pocahontas; we enter the little 
church with the Council and Burgesses to witness the inaugura- 
tion of the first representative Assembly of the New World. 

Dr. Andrews has little to say about the transit of English cul- 
ture to the New World. He does not explain why the manorial 
system, which influenced New England agriculture so profoundly, 
was ignored in Virginia; he does not discuss the origins of the 
hundred; he is not concerned with the recent excavations at 
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Jamestown and their revelations as to the architecture and the 
daily life of the settlers. What he has given us is largely old- 
fashioned narrative history. But as such, it is the most unpreju- 
diced, most accurate, and best written account we have of the 
establishment of England’s first permanent colony in America. 


THOMAS J. WERTENBAKER. 
Princeton University. 
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Inventory of Church Records of New Hampshire: Protestant 
Episcopal. New Hampshire Historical Records Survey: Work 
Projects Administration. (Manchester. June, 1942. Pp. iii, 514.) 


The largest volume to date in the New Hampshire Historical 
Records Survey publications is an exhaustive inventory and bibli- 
ography of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State. Besides 
a wealth of detail regarding the manifold organizations and activi- 
ties maintained by the sect, the book contains much information 
of value to the general student of New Hampshire history. The 
“Historical Sketch,” of forty-eight pages, is the work of George 
H. Lewis, who likewise “edited the field reports, prepared all of 
the entries...and also wrote several of the minor essays.” Of 
particular interest are the accounts of the church lands, the epis- 
copate, religious education, and the separate parishes, treated in 
chronological order. The index is not exhaustive but fills thirty- 
one pages, with nearly 2,000 entries. Publication was made pos- 
sible by a contribution from the Bishop of New Hampshire, 
Right Reverend John Thompson Dallas. 


M. E. 


History of the English Speaking Peoples. By R. B. Mowat and 
Preston Slosson. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1943. 
Pp. ix, 577- $4.00.) 


Here is a historian’s contribution to what is becoming a flood 
of writing and speculation on the nature and significance of 
English-speaking civilization. The tremendous power of that civi- 
lization, once it is mobilized to realize a common purpose, is in 
1943 apparent to all. The present consciousness of common pur- 
pose has been called into being by war. Will it survive peace? 

Those who wish to preserve that consciousness will find this 
book an excellent point of departure. Here are the facts on which 
to base thought. The book is primarily a straightforward account 
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of the growth of the English-speaking peoples over some fourteen 
centuries in time, and the world in space. A total of five hundred 
and thirty-seven pages probably represents the limit of compres- 
sion for that story. The book certainly represents a remarkable 
feat of elimination and arrangement, for the narrative does not 
drag, yet the necessary facts are all there. There is an excellent 
bibliography for those who wish to go further into some particu- 
lar phase. 

The authors have in the main preserved the objectivity of their 
profession, but they have avoided the errors of the “scientific,” 
which might well be termed the “lifeless,” school. They have a 
thesis: that the bonds of the English-speaking peoples are not race 
and compatibility, but language and institutions. Language and 
institutions, which have grown up from within instead of being 
imposed from above, have given these peoples a common ap- 
proach to the universal problem of man in society. They have 
spread far, encountering varied situations and meeting them by 
varied solutions; but the differences have been differences of de- 
tail; under them has lain a fundamental identity of approach. 
From that identity of approach derives a unity which has saved 
the modern world in its darkest hour. This is the thesis which 
gives coherence to this treatment of the long and tangled history 
of the English-speaking peoples. 

ELLIOTT PERKINS. 
Harvard University. 


Apostle of Democracy. By Louise Fargo Brown. (New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 1943. Pp. 315. $3.50.) 


The nature of this biography of Lucy Maynard Salmon, Vas- 
sar’s first professor of history, is not well indicated by its preten- 
tious title. Miss Salmon was a woman of ideas, a doctrinaire 
democrat who was evidently uncompromising in her attachment 
to all of her principles, whether they were of major or, as in some 
instances, of trivial importance. She was also a historian of ability 
and repute. But her distinction lay chiefly in her personality, 
which must have been impressive, and in her teaching, where she 
was outstanding. The reforms in which she took an active part 
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were largely in college teaching and administration. Her influ- 
ence at Vassar was considerable, and that influence was felt in 
other colleges and universities. 


B. F. W. 
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Barbour, Thomas, Naturalist at Large. (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company. 1943. Pp. xii, 314. $3.50.) 

Reminiscences of a much-traveled naturalist, Director of the 
Harvard University Museum, who writes of his travels and 
adventures with wisdom and humor. 

Chamberlain, Samuel, Historic Cambridge in Four Seasons. (New 
York: Hastings House. 1942. Pp. 73. $1.25.) 

Excellent photographs, chiefly of “old” Cambridge. 

Dodds, Harold ‘W., Out of This Nettle, Danger. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1943. Pp. 57. $1.00.) 

Some ideas of the President of Princeton University on the 
post-war era. 

Kinsolving, Wythe Leigh, The World and Virginia. (Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 1943. Pp. 174.) 

A long poem called “The Story of Man,” followed by an 
account of Virginia history designed to set forth “the demo- 
cratic independence that grew one hundred and fifty years 
before Washington and Jefferson in Virginia.” 

Klingberg, Frank J., Main Currents in English History. (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1943. Pp. ix, 209. $1.65.) 

A brief history emphasizing the links between American 
constitutional and social ideas and those of England. 

Old Ship Portraits of Kennebunk. (Kennebunk, Maine: The 
Brick Store Museum. 1943. Pp. 14. $.50.) 

A pamphlet with excellent reproductions of pictures of 
Kennebunk ships, attractively printed by the Southworth- 
Anthoensen Press. 

Maritain, Jacques, Art and Poetry. (New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1943. Pp. 104. $1.75.) 
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Nute, Grace Lee, Caesars of the Wilderness. (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company. 1943. Pp. xvi, 386. $4.00.) 

A thorough study of two French explorers, Médard Chouart, 
Sieur des Groseilliers, and his brother-in-law, Pierre Esprit 
Radisson, who explored North America in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Rhode Island History, Volume II, Number 4. (Providence: Rhode 
Island Historical Society. October, 1943.) 

Vermont Historical Society, Proceedings. New Series, Volume XI, 
Numbers 3-4. (September, 1943. $.75.) 

Wells, Henry W., The American Way of Poetry. Columbia Studies 
in American Culture, Number 13. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1943. Pp. xi, 246. $2.75.) 

Number 13 of Columbia Studies in American Culture, this 
book discusses sixteen American poets “to determine their con- 

tribution to a truly American tradition in poetry.” 
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